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FOREWORD 


On April 1 Franco celebrated the 18th anniversary of his victorious entry 
into Madrid. The display of armed might provided him by the United States 
gave a superficial impression of strength, but U.S. attempts to push Spain 
into NATO strengthened the belief common in Europe that the United States is 
not interested in democracy; the blunt objections voiced by Norway were 
echoed throughout Europe. The arrest of former Falangist leader Dionisio 
Ridruejo for having criticized the Franco regime in an article published in 
the Cuban magazine Bohemia indicated that even within the group which sup- 
ported "the situation" there is a longing for orderly government along 
democratic lines. The death of Pedro Cardinal Segura indicated perhaps that 
even in Spain the old order changeth, giving place to new. U.S. support of 
dictatorships, which is justified in the name of anti-Communism, was seen by 
European critics also in the eulogy of the Portuguese regime by Jefferson 
Caffery in a special report on certain European countries. 


The official Mexican party, the PRI, is divided into two rival wings, a 
socialist one led by Lazaro CA4rdenas and a capitalist one led by Miguel 
Alem4n. C4ardenas' blunt comments on the developments in "the Revolution" were 
greeted with embarrassed silence by most PRI officials. Cardenas protested 
that the ejido has not been a failure, as Mexican conservatives contend. The 
Cardenas group denounced the spectacular agricultural developments on the West 


Coast as having been carried out by capitalists in disregard of the Agrarian 
Law. 


The arrival of Jacobo Arbenz in Montevideo opened the possibility that he 
would be transformed into a symbol of liberal anti-Americanism. To meet this 
psychological threat, the Castillo Armas government tried to follow a liberal 
but anti-Communist course. El Salvador strove to remain neutral in the dis- 
pute between Honduras and Nicaragua, in which a brief invasion of Honduras by 
Nicaragua was followed by a lull which was undoubtedly the result of strong 
pressures from the United States. President Luis Somoza of Nicaragua at first 
blamed Nicaraguan civilians for the invasion, but later admitted that Nicara- 
guan troops had been sent as "a protective measure." It was hard to believe 
that the Nicaraguan army was really worried about possible attacks by 
Honduras. If, as was widely suspected, the cause of the trouble was the 
expectation that there was oil in the disputed area, then the hostilities 
should be attributed not to rival oil companies, which presumably would be 
just as happy to pay royalties to one government as another, but rather to the 
govenments themselves which were fighting over these hypothetical royalties. 
In Costa Rica, the attempts of President Figueres to push the candidacy of 
Francisco Orlich as his successor brought accusations from the opposition 
candidate Mario Echandi Jiménez that the National Liberation party planned a 
coup d'état if it failed to win the February 1958 elections. The Panama 
Canal authorities were between the sword and the wall: the example of the 
nationalization of Suez, which aroused the poorly-disguised envy of the 
Panamanians, and the demands of the U.S. steamship companies, led by the 
Pacific American Steamship Association, for a reduction in tolls. 


Cuban President Batista strove to re-assert his power and popularity 
after his near-assassination on March 13. While a mass parade was held in 
Havana, Batista tried to act as though Fidel Castro's army did not exist. 
However, sporadic violence occurred all over the island. It was surprising 
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that this unrest should come in the midst of an economic boom, which mani- 
fested itself in the transformation of the capital. Across the harbor, a new 


modernistic suburb, Habana del Este, is rising, and the government plans to 
move its offices there. 


Haitian politics are something of an international mystery, but essen- 
tially they have followed in recent months an all-too-common Latin American 
pattern. In a sociologically almost unworkable country, civilian leaders 
squabbled over power: mulatto capitalist Louis Dejoie allied himself with a 
rival, Negro mass leader Daniel Fignole, in an attempt to break the popular 
prestige of Dr. Francois Duvalier, a physician of more intellectual standing 
than either Dejoie or Fignole. Meanwhile, ambitious general Léon Cantave 
tried to take over the government on the pretext of restoring order. As so 
frequently happens when Latin American generals rush to save their country 
from confusion, chaos followed: practically the whole civilian population 
expressed their opposition to the budding military dictatorship, as did 


Cantave's rivals in the army. The likelihood that Haiti would achieve a 
stable government seemed remote. 


The tragedy of the Galindez-Murphy case was relieved with comedy when 
the Commonwealth Club of San Francisco took the unwise step of inviting the 
new Dominican Ambassador to the United States, Manuel de Moya, to speak. His 
first important public appearance in this country gave him an opportunity to 
denounce in intemperate terms those Americans who had spoken up on the 
Galindez-Murphy affair. Since these included congressman Charles Porter of 
Oregon, the State Department demurred and withheld its agrément. Reporters 
who called at the Dominican Embassy in Washington were met by the wife of 
the former Ambassador, Joaquin E. Salazar, who said that her husband was still 
ambassador and that Moya had no right to use the title. 


Puerto Rico's economic progress has received some setbacks, especially in 
the field of agriculture, which has suffered from a combination of droughts and 
hurricanes. In order to protect its coffee-growers, the island government has 
doubled the import tax on coffee. This would seem to be illegal, since Puerto 
Rico comes under the U.S. tariff system, which places no duty on coffee 
imports. Admittedly, the Puerto Rican Government is allowed to keep tariff 


receipts levied on articles imported on foreign ships, but it would appear to 
be exceeding its authority. 


The Venezuelan government of Marcos Pérez Jiménez came to power by force, 
and it has never been able to prove that Venezuelan public opinion, such as 
it is, supports it. The unrest in Colombia was proving contagious, and the 
opposition parties like Accién Democrdtica were gaining hope. Presidential 
elections are scheduled for January 19, 1958. If they are free and honest, 
they may relieve the tensions in Venezuela. The object lesson of Colombia 
may, we hope, persuade Pérez Jiménez of the risks a de facto military regime 
takes when it tries to perpetuate itself in power. The danger is that the 


Army will not wish to relinquish its power and wealth and may try to prolong 
its profitable rule by placing a straw man in power. 


The decisive moment in the Rojas Pinilla story came when the Church 
withdrew its support. In order to achieve this, the Liberals, who represent 
a majority of the people, formed a coalition with the clerical Conservatives 
to support as a united presidential candidate Guillermo Ledén Valencia, a 
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moderate Conservative who would defend Church interests. Rojas Pinilla's at- 
tempts to fight the coalition were gauche to the point of stupidity. The 
strained peace of Ecuador was shaken when the Concentracién de Fuerzas 
Populares of Guevara Moreno, who has been compared with Perdén, seized power 
in the municipal council of Guayaquil. 


The third Congress Against Soviet Penetration in Latin America was held 
in Lima. The Congress has a strange hybrid nature. In some countries such as 
Cuba, it seems to have government support, financing and even official recog- 
nition. In others it is a private organization, and the delegations from them 
have no official status. Peruvian liberals attacked the congress as a tool of 
men like Batista. Meanwhile the economical development of Peru was shown by 
such facts as the plan to export large quantities of anthracite coal to 
France. 


The Bolivian Government finds that it can no longer live on the facile 
denunciations of foreign capital and the "oligarchy" which brought the M.N.R. 
to power. It finds itself in the same predicament as Perén, who gained popu- 
larity by denouncing U.S. capitalism and then found himself obliged to seek 
its help. Juan Lechin still preaches the descamisado doctrine to the Tin 
Miners' Union, while President Siles Zuazo's economic stabilization plan is a 
disguised reversion to the old order. 


A rise in Santiago bus fares touched off a violent riot in the Chilean 
capital. President Ibdfiez declared a state of siege, denounced the riots as 
Communist-inspired (although reliable observers said that they represented a 
sincere protest against widespread economic difficulties), and reorganized his 
cabinet to include four military men. 


In Argentina, Aramburu moved steadily forward to return the country to 
constitutionality. Elections for a constituent assembly to meet in Santa Fe 
were set for July 28. The decision to postpone general elections until 
February 23, 1958 provoked impatient complaints from political groups who 
seemed eager to find something to denounce. There was something sinister 
about the protests of ousted Air Minister Julio C. Krause, who was evidently 
trying to arouse the ambitious Air Force leaders to revolt against Aramburu. 
Peronista agents remained active among the workers; a strike of the Buenos 
Aires municipal street cleaners and garbage collectors raised quite a stench. 
The government continued the process of democratizing the trade unions; after 
elections in the various unions, only elections in the central Comité Inter- 
sindical remained to complete the process. 


In Uruguay, arguments continued about the merits of the colegiado system; 
ex-President Luis Batlle Berres called for the removal of the Nacionalista 
minority from it on the grounds that Herrera's party was sabotaging the 
system. He asked that the three minority posts on the nine-man council be 
given to splinter-groups within the ruling Colorado party. The Paraguayan 
exiles in Montevideo and Buenos Aires continued to demand an end to the 
Stroessner dictatorship. 


Carlos Lacerda continued to be the enfant terrible of Brazilian politics. 
It is strange that the elite party of professional men and intellectuals, the 
U.D.N., should have selected this notorious firebrand as its leader. It 
seems likely that, having observed the efficacy of demagoguery in Brazil and 
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IBERIAN PENINSULA 
SPAIN 


The 18th anniversary of Generalissimo Franco's victorious entry into 
Madrid in 1939 was celebrated with an impressive demonstration of armed 
force on April 1. As newly acquired Sabrejets zoomed overhead, some 14,000 
troops marched down the Paseo de la Castellana in rigid order. Much of the 
military equipment shown was of United States origin. 


An interview granted by the Generalissimo to the newspaper A.B.C. on 
this occasion indicated that there would probably be no early loosening of 
the Dictator's control over the nation. The Caudillo made it clear that 
monarchists and other groups would not be allowed to form political parties. 
However, a shift to the left by the Falange was given his full approval. 
The party reportedly will intensify its efforts to promote social welfare, 
labor legislation, housing, and educational benefits and will permit some 
freedom of discussion by members, provided that their comments concern such 
matters as the home, the community, and certain aspects of the internal 
organization of the Falange. Some five to eight million workers and em- 
ployers are required to belong to one of the 23 national syndicates directed 
by the Falange. Party officials said that they were endeavoring to form a 
sort of "labor party." If so, the Falange would represent a real political 
power in any future regime. 


Steps taken by the U.S. Congress in favor of Spain's admission to the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization (NATO) were welcomed in Madrid (H.A.R., 
IX: p. 323). American newspaper comment, however, has pointed out the in- 
efficiency of the Spanish army caused by the inadequate pay received by 
members of Spain's armed forces. This obliges officers to seek outside jobs, 
so that the army is in some ways more comparable to the U.S. National Guard. 
Also mentioned were the Gibraltar dispute, which might tend to weaken the 
alliance, and the fact that NATO was founded upon the principles of democracy 
and individual liberty. The West German Government, which recently initiated 
action for renewed economic ties with Spain (H.A.R., X: p. 113), announced 
that it favored Spanish admission, and believed it to have strategic im- 
portance as well as significance for the unity of Europe. Norway, however, 
opposed Spanish membership because of the incompatibility of the methods of 
Franco's dictatorial government and the democratic cooperation envisioned by 
NATO. The Spanish Government, which earlier asked for explanations of this 
stand, was later accused by Oslo of taking economic sanctions against Norway 
when the exchange value of the krone was raised from 3.05 to 5.85 pesetas, 
stopping the export to Spain of some 2,800 tons of dried cod. Meanwhile, the 
Soviet Union warned Spain in short-wave broadcasts of the atomic reprisals to 
which the nation would be subject as a member of NATO. 


Dionisio Ridruejo, Spanish poet and former Falangist Minister of Propa- 
ganda, was arrested in Madrid and accused of inciting military officers 
against the government. Ridruejo was arrested previously in connection with 
student disturbances in Madrid during February of 1956. His candid state- 
ments in an interview granted the Cuban weekly Bohemia were considered 
injurious to Spanish government institutions and therefore illegal. He was 
jailed in the Carabanchel prison on the outskirts of Madrid. 


j 
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Meanwhile, it was reported that the 18-year-old press censorship may be 
abolished. Informed sources claimed that Juan Beneyton, Director General of 
the Press, would make such a proposal during the National Press Conference to 
be held in Palma de Mallorca in May. 


Pedro Cardinal Segura y Sdenz, former Primate of Spain, died on April 8, 
after a long illness. The controversial Cardinal, who in many ways resembled 
a medieval prelate, was a crusading monarchist, an outspoken foe of the Franco 
regime, the Falange, Protestants, and democracy. Born in 1880, Cardinal 
Segura rose to preferment quickly. He received his red hat in 1926 when he 
was named Archbishop of Burgos, and a year later he was made Archbishop of 
Toledo and Primate of Spain. However, when Alfonso XIII was dethroned and 
the Second Republic established, Cardinal Segura, an ardent monarchist, 
clashed so frequently with government officials that he was expelled from 
the country and resigned his primacy in 1931. In September 1937 he was named 
by the Vatican as Archbishop of Seville. While there he became embroiled in 
an argument with Franco and the Falange that was to last for 18 years, and, 
much to the consternation of pleasure-loving Sevillians, he prohibited ball- 
room dancing and other frivolous amusements, which he considered unworthy of 
Catholics. In November, 1954, Pope Pius XII appointed Monsignor José Maria 
Bueno y Monreal as Archbishop Coadjutator and relieved the aging prelate of 
his administrative duties. It is said that Vatican patience was exhausted by 
the Cardinal's antagonism toward the United States and by his violent 
protests about the stationing of American troops in Spain, which he considered 
to be a force for the spreading of Protestantism, and an even greater immedi - 
ate danger to Spain than Communism. 


Moscow released additional information concerning the whereabouts of an 
estimated $500 million in Spanish gold shipped to Russia by the Spanish 
Republican Government early in 1937 (H.A.R., X: pp. 4, 112). The Franco 
government, which obtained a receipt indicating that the gold was still in 
Russia upon the death of Dr. Jorge Negrfn in Paris last November, has been 
negotiating since December for the return of the money. According to Pravda, 
under a special act, drawn up on February 5, 1937, the Spanish Republican 
Government spent it all during the two-year period following shipment, by 
issuing "orders for payments to be made for purchases abroad" and for the 
transfer of foreign currencies overseas. The Soviet Union claims to hold 
receipts signed by Spanish Republican President Largo Caballero and the Minis- 
ter of Finance who was later premier, that is Negrin himself. The Russians 
also claim to have a letter, dated August 8, 1938 from Negrin and his Minister 
of Finance, Méndez Aspe, which requested that the remaining gold be sold. 
Russian officials declared that these orders were carried out, adding that 
when the Republican Government fell it owed Russia some $50 million of an 
$85 million loan. 


The Spanish Cabinet approved the replacement of five export and seven 
import rates which have been enforced over the past nine years with a single 
rate equivalent to 42 pesetas to the U.S. dollar. Previous export rates 
ranged between 23.6 and 37.2 pesetas to the dollar, and import rates varied 
from 16.4 to 38.95 pesetas per dollar. This change is considered mre in 
line with the actual value of the peseta, and is expected to encourage 
exports, as well as help Spain qualify for membership in the International 
Monetary Fund and the European Payments Union. The new rate will not mean a 
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lower price for olive oil, however, because the difference will go to the 
government in the form of an increased export tax. 


A series of major price increases ordered by the Spanish Government has 
begun to affect U.S. military construction in Spain. Washington announced 
that the most difficult part of construction was completed, and declared that 
under U.S. law, labor contracts can be renegotiated, indicating a willingness 
to stand the additional cost. The price increases affected Spanish railway 
fares, which were raised 35%; international commercial aviation fares, 
passenger bus and road freight charges, which rose at least 20%; the nation's 
hotel rates, which were increased 15 to 30%; as well as the price of news- 
papers, now 50% higher. It is also rumored that Spain's national electric 
power system was considering higher charges. Spanish economists are particu- 
larly concerned about large government investments in public works which 
accounted for 33% of last year's deficit spending and are providing very 
little return. Although certain areas of the economy reportedly are sound, 
economists estimate that the cost of living is rising on an average of 25% a 
year and that national income is increasing in real terms at only about 4% 

a year. Ignacio Villalongo, president of the Banco Central, bitterly 

attacked government extravagance. Condemning the monopolistic practices of 
the Instituto Nacional de Industrias (INI), he demanded curtailment of govern- 
ment spending. Businessmen were particularly irked too by increases in 


railway fares, which were carried out in violation of the railway code that 
requires 20 days advance notice. 


Since the appointment of a new cabinet on February 25, only two defla- 
tionary steps have been taken. One was the prohibition of the arrangement 
whereby wealthy Spaniards could import cars through kin living abroad, or by 
selling foreign securities. The second was the move of the Tabacalera, the 
government -licensed tobacco monopoly, to buy leaf tobacco for pesetas through 
U.S. surplus agricultural sales, instead of paying dollars for imported 
packaged cigarettes. The first step was expected to re-enforce the "free 
market'' value of the peseta, and the second to save the government between 
$3 million and $4 million a year. 


On the other hand, Minister of Housing Luis Arrese announced a giant 
building program which will cost some 7,000 million pesetas and ameliorate an 
acute housing shortage in Madrid and Barcelona. The Falangist architect an- 
nounced plans to make life in the country more attractive through rural 
industrial programs that would bring higher wages, as well as his intention 
of initiating action on laws to put a ceiling on rents in Madrid. These 
have reached exorbitant heights. A national cold storage system was approved. 
Applications for permission to install cold storage facilities must be 
approved by the Ministry of Industry. Technical and economic assistance will 
be given by the INI to successful candidates. These facilities have hereto- 
fore been very limited in Spain. 


The discovery of oil has been reported in Ubeda, Jaén. Oil in some 40 
square miles seeped to the surface mixed with large quantities of mud. Sub- 


soil rights belong to the government, whose technicians are investigating 
the find. 


A large number of sonatas by Father Antonio Soler have been collected by 
California pianist Fredrick Marvin. Father Soler, 18th century Spain's most 
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notable composer, spent most of his life at the Escorial, conducting the 
choir, composing, and giving music lessons to members of Spain's royal 

family. Many of his original manuscripts were destroyed during the Napole- 
onic invasion; however, 60 handwritten copies were found by Marvin at the 
Escolonfa at Monserrat, and over half again as many in the Escorial, in 
Barcelona, and in King's College, Cambridge. Recordings of these are planned. 
The pianist thinks that Soler's genius ranks with that of such 18th century 
composers as Haydn and Mozart. 


The 34lst anniversary of the death of Miguel de Cervantes was celebrated 
in all Spain. A special ceremony in the Plaza de Madrid marked the occasion, 
while the capital's bookstores declared a 10% reduction on the price of all 
books. 


PORTUGAL 


Jefferson Caffery, former U.S. Ambassador to France, Egypt, and Brazil, 
was appointed by Secretary of State Dulles to report on various European \ 
countries. He told the Senate Foreign Affairs Committee that the Portuguese 
Government, under Salazar, is one of the most stable in the world. It is 
politically sound, and the Communists have no influence on it. Caffery also 
praised Portugal's economic and financial position as well as Salazar's Five- 
Year Plan (1953-58), in which half of the budget was directed to the Overseas 
Provinces. He added that the government is allowing, in increasing measure, 
freedom of expression to its opposition; even in the National Assembly there 
is frequent criticism of the government, although there is no apparent reason 
for violent criticism. 


Foreign Commerce Weekly for April 15 ended its detailed review of the 
economic situation of Portugal in 1956 by saying: "Agricultural conditions 
were satisfactory, industrial expansion continued at about the anticipated 
rate, and financial stability was maintained."' The article cited Portuguese 
anxiety over the major effect on Portugal and its overseas possessions of the 
current campaign toward European economic integration. There was a rise in 
inflationary pressure in Portugal, and the Suez Canal crisis helped to spur 
industrial plans. Electric power was up 15% over 1955; lignite production 
rose 60%, while production of anthracite coal was unchanged. Meat production 
was down, because of disease and the poor state of pastures. "Blue tongue" 
or "catarrhal fever" killed over 40,000 sheep, but a satisfactory vaccine was 
being used. Although the catch of sardines was only about 8% higher in 
1956, the production of canned sardines increased by 29% owing to more 
suitable size. 


According to experts, cork production seems to be currently experiencing 
a cyclical decline that occurs about every nine years. The decline in value 
of cork exports in relation to 1955 amounted to 120 million escudos. Wine 
production declined in comparison with 1955, and the alcoholic content of the 
wine was low. The production of olive oil was estimated at 90,900 metric 
tons, or about 32% higher than in the previous year. Wheat was 12% higher, 
with an estimated crop of 567,808 metric tons. The mining industry reported 
increased production of pyrites and iron ore, but a substantial drop in 
cassiterite, the chief ore of tin. Smelting, however, resulted in increased 
domestic processing of tin and ferro tungsten. Cotton textile production 
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dropped by approximately 8% in the first nine months of 1956, but the output 
of cotton yarns was higher. Import totals reflected increased receipts of 
wheat, codfish, oil seeds, machinery, copper, liquid fuels, and motor trucks. 


In one way the Suez Canal crisis proved to be beneficial to Portugal, 
since it forced the nation to expand its own resources. Petroleum was dis- 
covered in 1955 in Luanda, Angola. A token shipment of crude oil was made in 
1956 to Portugal. Recently another shipment of 6,500 tons of crude oil from 
the developed Angola fields went to the SACOR refinery in Lisbon. It was 


reported also that a small pilot refinery will be operating in Luanda before 
the end of 1957. 


A number of Portuguese companies reported high profits in 1956. The 
Companhia dos Caminhos de Ferro de Benguela, Angola's largest railway company, 
reported net profits of 5.1 million escudos; Companhia Portuguesa de Celulose 
reported almost 1 million escudos; Companhia de Navegagao reported approxi- 
mately 1 million escudos; and Companhia Industrial de Portugal e Coldénias, 
the leading Portuguese foodstuffs corporation, reported 636,500 escudos. 
Companhia Nacional de Eletricidade, the major Portuguese utility, reported a 
net profit of approximately 986,000 escudos, which allowed dividends of 8%. 
This company increased its output of electricity by 23% over 1955, and 
supplied 56% of all the electricity produced in Portugal in 1956. Principal 
users of the company's electric power were electro-chemical plants which 
manufactured products valued at more than 8.7 million escudos comprised of 
such items as ammonium sulphate, calcium carbonate, pig iron and iron alloys. 
According to the Minister of Finance, with the completion of hydroelectric 
stations now under construction, electric power production in 1958 is expected 


to increase to about yr million kilowatt-hours, compared with 1,700 million 
in 1956. 


' At a general meeting of the Siderurgia Nacional, the company which will 
operate the scheduled iron and steel plant, it was decided to increase capital 
from 3.5 to 36.25 million escudos. This will permit speeding up of the entire 


metallurgical program which has set a goal of 200,000 tons of laminated steel 


annually by 1960. 


Recent debates in the National Assembly brought out the fact that Portu- 
gal imported about 1.3 million tons of oil in 1956, of which 725,000 tons 
were carried in Portuguese ships operated by the Sociedade Portuguesa de 
Navios Tanques (SAPONATA), at a cost of 6.6 million escudos in freight charges. 
Foreign tankers brought in 572,000 tons, at a cost of 8.89 million escudos. 
One Assembly speaker said that since SAPONATA was founded in 1947, it has 
collected freight revenues of 49 million escudos from a fleet which cost the 
company only 16 million escudos to acquire. Restrictions on gasoline sales 


in Portugal have been rescinded as a result of the reopening of the Suez 
Canal. 


The Ministry of Marine has reached its initial goal of having enough 
ships to meet 60% of Portugal's entire needs. The fleet includes 70 fast and 
economical ships totaling 400,000 tons acquired at a cost of 140 million 
escudos. The tanker fleet includes 10 units (two still under construction), 
of 150,000 tons. The Ministry also announced plans to construct a new ship- 
yard near Alcochete, across the Tagus River from Lison. The proposed site 
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will be close to the location of the principal units of the future Siderurgia 
Nacional. The need for an entire new yard was emphasized by the fact that 
none of Portugal's four main steel shipyards - with the exception of the naval 
yard at Alfeite - appears capable of expansion to a degree that would permit 
the construction of ships as large as the two 40,000-ton tankers which 
Portugal plans to build. While there has been no indication as to where these 
two tankers will be built, the Minister of Marine has expressed hopes that 
within a few years all Portuguese shipping requirements can be met in Portu- 
guese shipyards. The projected shipyard will also provide repair facilities 
which heretofore have had to be provided by foreign yards. It has often been 
necessary for the larger Portuguese ships to go to Cadiz for drydocking. 

Cost of such services has run to 56 million escudos a year. It is hoped that 
this expense can be eliminated by a drydock in the new yard 800 feet in 
length and capable of later expansion to 1,000 feet. Transportes Aéreos 
Portugueses (TAP) reveals that it flew more than twice as much mileage in 
1956 as in 1955, and five times more than in 1953 when it was founded. The 
country has now 150 diesel locomotives or motorized railroad coaches. Elec- 
trification has begun on some lines like Lisbon-Sintra and Lisbon-Entronca- 
mento. Moreover, 15 electric locomotives and 25 electric rail coaches are on 
order. In the last 25 years, 5,000 kilometers of new roads and 245 bridges 
have been constructed; 12,000 kilometers of road have been renovated and 130 
road crossings overpassed. There are plans for the construction of 1,800 
kilometers of new roads, for the widening and straightening of 4,000 kilo- 
meters, and for the resurfacing of 5,000 kilometers. 


The capacity of the port of Leixdédes near Oporto is at present being 
doubled and will be further increased as the needs arise. The capacity of 
the port of Funchal in Madeira is being tripled and large Shell refueling 
installations are being built. 


The first unit of 7 kilometers of the Lisbon subway should be ready by 
the middle of 1958, having cost 9.3 million escudos. The Lisbon Subway Corpo- 
ration disclosed at its recent meeting that during 1956 it spent close to 
2.2 million escudos. The corporation announced a third and final issue of 
4% bonds in the amount of 1.7 million escudos, and revealed that it has on 
hand assets of 3.3 million escudos to meet construction and other expendi- 
tures during 1957. 


The Portuguese Board of Nuclear Energy has ordered a 600,000-volt 
nuclear accelerator from a Dutch firm which is building the device in its 
plant at Eindhoven. The accelerator, the first of its type in Portugal, will 
be of the Cockroft-Walton type and will probably be used not only by the 
Nuclear Energy Board itself but also by university scientists in Lisbon, 
Oporto, and Coimbra. 


World-wide rises in prices and wages were reflected in Portugal in 
higher prices for import requirements, including higher prices for imported 
foodstuffs. Labor shortages resulted in some areas in pressure toward 
higher wages. Skilled workers in the booming shipbuilding industry and 
seamen in the merchant marine were among those who were granted increases. 
Workers in Portugal's largest industrial enterprise, Companhia Uni&do Fabril, 
received increases, as did workers in public utilities, cement, petroleum 
refining, and retail establishments. On the other hand, large segments of 
the labor force, including the textile, forest products, mining industries, 
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and agricultural workers, received no raises. Pressure toward higher wages 
was reduced by official action which included enforcement of existing price 
controls, increased imports of goods in short supply, and steps to sustain 
the output of consumer goods such as cotton textiles at stable prices. 


The 3.9 million shares of the recently created Timor Petroleum Co. were 
oversubscribed a few days after they were offered to the public at 5 shil- 
lings (70¢) each. Some 6,500 purchasers will finally own the shares, which 


are expected soon to be registered for trading on the Sydney Exchange in 
Australia. 


MEXICO 


The Partido Revolucionario Institucional (PRI), the political party 
which has produced every Mexican President since Emilio Portes Gil, faced 
what may be its greatest crisis since Lazaro Cardenas exiled ex-President 
Plutarco Elfas Calles in 1935. If not alleviated Lefore the presidential 
elections, this crisis, which springs from the existence of two conflicting 
ideologies within the party, might result in the formation of a true oppo- 
sition party in Mexico. Ex-Presidents Ldzaro Cardenas and Miguel Alem4n are 
said to represent the opposite poles in the conflict. Both have apparently 
supported the moderate, centralist administration of Adolfo Ruiz Cortines, 


but Cardenas has been increasingly dissatisfied with the growing power of the 
alemanista banking and financial elements in the PRI. 


In a press conference in Tijuana, Baja California, CA4rdenas called for a 
reorganization of the PRI, saying that its motives were suspect in the eyes 
of the people. Cardenas admitted that activities of "counterrevolutionaries 
and obstructionists" had formerly made necessary some control of frée 
expression of the people's will through the ballot. However, he contended 


that the Mexican electorate was now mature enough to permit the removal of 
all such controls. 


Ca4rdenas' speech as guest of honor at the celebration held in a Mexico 
City theater commemorating the proclamation of the Spanish Republic in 1931, 
although devoid of references to Mexican politics, heightened the impression 
that he was back in the political arena. On April 20, at an alumni banquet 
at the Secondary School for Workers' Sons in Mexico City, CArdenas made his 
most political speech since he relinquished the presidency in 1940. Although 
he denied any such implications in his recent activities, his speech was 
notable for a politically meaningful reference to his listeners as people who 
had not abused their education by becoming members of a "bureaucratic oli- 
garchy or of castes which use their professions to enrich themselves at the 
cost of their fellows." He stated that the purpose of his trip to the North- 
west was to get a firsthand impression of problems such as: the increased 
salinity of lands in Baja California because of poor drainage; the failure 
to allocate irrigation water to the Yaquis in Sonora; the unfair distribution 
of lands irrigated from the Miguel Hidalgo dam in Sinaloa; and the inexpli- 
cable withholding by the government agency, Nacional Financiera, of lands in 


the Sanalona irrigation system, which had been pledged for distribution by 
the President. 


( 
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Perhaps not completely by coincidence, the Committee for the Unification 
of Agricultural Colonies (Comité de Unificacién de Nuevos Centros de Poblacién 
Agrfcola) charged that "millionaires get the best lands in Sonora and Sinaloa." 
The Committee added that applications for land to the Department of Agri- 
culture as prescribed in Article 27 of the Constitution were ignored, and 
asserted that land speculators were making up to 1,000% profits. The Commit- 
tee cited instances of several individuals who held as much as 35,000 hectares 
each. Asked to comment on the irregular distribution of land in his state, 
Sinaloa Senator Jests A. Celis Campos admitted the existence of latifundia 
under the Miguel Hidalgo project. He said that it was difficult to act 
against the owners of these estates since they held the lands through rela- 
tives and friends. 


The most significant sign of the seriousness of the intraparty division 
was the almost timid manner in which prominent PRI leaders avoided all com- 
ment on Cardenas' criticisms. Last year labor leader Fidel Vel&squez of the 
Confederacién de Trabajadores Mexicanos (CTM) took a stand similar to that of 
Cardenas and demanded the reorganization of the PRI, but he was quickly 
silenced by its leaders. It is unlikely, however, that C4rdenas will be 
easily gagged, since his strongest political support springs from the peasant 
class, which is little subject to PRI control. Excelsior's Luis Lara Pardo 
drew a parallel between Cd4rdenas' latest remarks and those of Porfirio Diaz 
to James Creelman in 1908, which helped to spark the Revolution of 1910. He 
said that Diaz' promise to correct an "erroneous, bad, antidemocratic system" 
still had not been fulfilled after haif a century. 


The Partido Accién Nacional (PAN) took exception to Ca4rdenas' statement, 
saying that his shameless suppression of the followers of General Juan A. 
Almazan in 1940 made him the least qualified person to speak of civil liberty. 
The party felt that his latest remarks implied the failure of his northern 
political junket. The Partido Popular supported CA4rdenas' position, accord- 
ing to Vicente Lombardo Toledano. 


To classify the political philosophy of the cardenistas and alemanistas 
as being simply leftist and rightist distorts the true picture. Both have 
lately expressed concern over the extremely high rate of population increase 
in Mexico, but have advanced no precise solutions to this problem. Both 
consider industrialization to be desirable. They disagree, however, as to 
the degree to which Mexico should industrialize, and the rapidity with which 
this process should be accomplished. According to Revista de América, the 
philosophy of Aleman could be summed up in the following words: "A great 
country is made with great enterprises (both industrial and agricultural) ." 
Alem4n does not fear the entry of foreign capital as long as it accelerates 
the economic and social progress of Mexico. Cdrdenas disagrees with the 
Alem4n philosophy in that he believes that this formula, prevalent in Mexico 
today, ignores the welfare of the average citizen, especially the farmer. 
Cardenistas admit that Mexican economic growth (H.A.R., X: p. 117) is 
impressive but they claimthat agriculture still comprises 70% of the nation's 
economic activity and that the government's highly-touted growth in foreign 
exchange reserves results mostly from border town trade and tourist income, 
factors largely independent of national industrialization efforts. 


A prime requisite of any cardenista program would be continued stress of 
the ejido system. Cardenistas admit that unit production yields on ejidos 
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have not kept pace with those of private land, but they attribute this in 
part to government indifference to small-scale agriculture, which has also 
helped promote the bracero exodus. . Excelsior's Jorge L. Tamayo stated that 
Ramén Badillo, a high official of the Department of Agriculture, dismissed 
the bracero problem as being a case of "high-spirited colts looking for 
better pasture.'"' Tamayo said that this’ was a case in point of the "indiffer- 
ent, negligent, and insolent" treatment of rural people by the Department. 
In answer to government optimism over U.N. figures showing that Mexico ranks 
fourth in the world in the rate of growth of agricultural production, pre- 
war to present, cardenistas say that increased production and additional 
irrigated land (300,000 hectares in 1956) have been concomitant with the 
resurgence of latifundia. They contend further that a healthy pattern of 
land distribution is Mexico's best defense against a dictatorship of the 
Venezuelan and Nicaraguan type. | 


CA4rdenas' attitude toward foreign investment is considered to be the 
weakest part of his program. Most economists would agree that the formula 
"Mexico for Mexicans" is unsound. It is believed, however, that he has 
modified his stand on this question and is in basic agreement with the 
alemanistas in their desire for foreign investment, again differing from 
them only in the degree of limitation to be imposed. C4rdenas' recent trip 
to the U.S. was reputedly intended to dispel any impression of his continued 
opposition to the U.S. and to foreign investment in Mexico. 


Mexican Treasury Secretary Miguel Carillo Flores in an address to the 
23rd bankers' convention in Veracruz said that as of April 20 the gold and 
dollar reserve stood at $441 million, twice the amount in existence when the 
present administration began in 1952. He pointed with pride to the fact 
that Mexico's economic advance, more than 7% in 1956, was over twice the 
population increase. He compared this with figures from the U.N. Economic 
Commission of Latin America, which showed that over-all economic advancement 
in Latin America was only equal on the average to the population rise. 
Venezuela was the only other Latin American nation enjoying Mexico's favor- 
able situation. Members of the convention were invited to Temazcal, Oaxaca, 
to witness the closing of the gates of the gigantic President Alem4n dam, a 
major unit of the Papaloapan project, which provides storage for 6.5 million 
acre-feet of water. 


Mexican lawyer Luis Sd4nchez Pontén charged U.S. federal agents with 
violation of international and Mexican laws in the 1950 "kidnaping" of 
nuclear physicist Martin Sobell, who is currently serving a 30-year sentence 
in Alcatraz for espionage. In his professional capacity as Sobell's attorney, 
testifying before the Federal Court of Appeals in New York, SAnchez Pontén 
stated that while Sobell and his family were vacationing in Mexico on a 
tourist visa, they were seized by Mexican secret police, taken on a 20-hour 
ride to the border, and delivered to an F.B.I. agent on the Mexican side, who 
took them across the border without the knowledge of Mexican immigration 
authorities. S4nchez Pontdén then said that the agents forged an “immigration 
card" for Sobell and stamped on it "Deported by the Mexican Government." 
SA4nchez Pontén added that in March, 1957, the Mexican Ministry of the Interior 
denied that Mexican authorities had ever been involved in any way in such 
deportation proceedings. Sdnchez Pontén said in conclusion that Sobell had 
been wanted as a prosecution witness in the famous trial which resulted in 
the execution of the Rosenbergs in 1951. 
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The Foreign Agriculture Service of the U.S. Department of Agriculture 
released a study of Mexican coffee production in which it foresaw a possible 
annual production of 3 million bags within 10 years, as compared with 1955 
production of 1.2 million bags. The report stated that the present 600,000 
acres in production can be almost doubled if sufficient long-term credit is 
made available. Coffee ranks second in export value to cotton, comprising 
14% of Mexico's total exports. Veracruz and Chiapas are the main production 
areas, with 80% of the beans grown on plantations and the balance coming from 
small farms. The report was optimistic about the market outlook for mild 
coffee, stating that the U.S. alone will require annually an additional 
5.5 million after 1965. 


CENTRAL AMERICA AND PANAMA 
GUATEMALA 


According to the daily Montevideo paper La Mafiana, the ex-President of 
Guatemala, Jacobo Arbenz, was granted visas for himself and his family. 
Arbenz has been living out his exile in Switzerland and Czechoslovakia; un- 
confirmed reports said that he went to Uruguay from France. While Arbenz was 
receiving the visas, the anti-Communist labor elements in Guatemala were 
charging that Communists had again become active in the leftish Autonomous 
Trade Union Federation. The anti-Communist labor officials emphasized the 
potential danger of the infiltration of former labor leaders of the Arbenz 
regime and attacked the government's inaction in the situation. According 
to official sources, the government did not appear disturbed over the 
increasing reports of this infiltration. However, the anti-Communist Guate- 
malan Trade Union Council refused to join with the suspect union in the long- 
awaited labor unification until the latter rid itself of Communists. Ob- 
servers believed that unification will be delayed for a long time. 


Guatemala continued to amaze economic experts with its apparent economic 
boom. On the surface the situation was somewhat paradoxical. Although 
hotels were regularly booked up to 90% of capacity, there was no apparent 
rush of tourists. The major portion of the clientele consisted of business- 
men rather than tourists. Despite the demand for labor created by the 
millions of dollars poured into public works, which attracted peasants to the 
cities, there remained a surplus of farm labor. Agricultural wages actually 
decreased, and the government charged that landowners had taken advantage of 
the surplus labor situation to cut wages. Manuel Villacorta, Minister of 
Labor, tried to put through a minimum wage law which was primarily for the 
pacification of farm workers. : 


In an effort to increase confidence in Guatemalan bonds, the government 
began to pay off the debt incurred by the Arbenz regime for the expropriation 
of property. On April 1 the government announced that the 25-year bonds 
issued in 1952 to pay for agrarian expropriations would be exchanged for cash; 
the holders of all the outstanding 3% bonds could cash them at nominal value 
plus the accrued interest. The transactions were handled through the Bank of 
Guatemala, which is the government financial agent. The Ministry of Economy 
froze gasoline and kerosene prices, both wholesale and retail, at the levels 
prevailing March 28. The Ministry declared that there was to be no increase 
without prior approval. 
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Guatemalan citizens will probably soon have the dubious pleasure of ex- 
periencing the income tax. According to the government, Guatemala was the 
only Central American country without an income tax although it has had a 
profits tax since 1938 and a capital gains tax since 1944. It defended its 
move to back the income tax measure by declaring that the tax would help 
finance economic development, would lessen dependence on tariffs, and would 
distribute the tax load more evenly among the 3.2 million people. The 
government admitted that there would be difficulties in the administration 
of the tax; however, within five years it was expected to yield $3 million 
annually. With the annual budget currently running at $100 million, the 
government felt obliged to resort to new tax sources, especially since the 


profits tax and the capital gains tax combined brought in only $4.8 million 
in fiscal 1956. 


The government of Castillo Armas had some cause to worry this month 
about the advent of the traditional student carnival. However, the potential 
explosion passed with only a few student demonstrations, the usual parade, and 
the customary criticism of the government. The students celebrated the 
"Huelga de Dolores" from April 8-12 by walking out from classes one week before 
Holy Week. This traditional event has been the embryo of violent demon- 
strations in previous years (H.A.R., IX: p. 110). Last year the float parade 
which traditionally ends the week, was a source of trouble as someone threw a 
bomb into one of the floats and thus injured 20 students. This year's demon- 
strators once more criticized the government for the slaying of five students 
during the June 25, 1956 parade. Among the accusations was one to the effect 
that the U.S. was influencing the Guatemalan Government. Archbishop Mariano 
Rossell Arellano was the target of some satire, although this mild criticism 
was a change from last year, when the attacks were quite severe. However, in 
the period of preparation before the carnival, the Roman Catholics, with 
last year's raging demonstrations in mind, threatened to attack the students 
if "they did not respect church dignitaries and the liturgy."" Fortunately the 
potential uprisings of the holidays did not develop, and the atmosphere 
cleared somewhat. 


EL SALVADOR 


At a press conference, President José Maria Lemus denied rumors that he 
signed a secret military pact with Honduras during his meeting with Honduran 
officials at the frontier post of El Amatillo (H.A.R., X: p. 120). He 
emphasized that the sole purpose of the meeting was to sign the new free trade 
treaty between the two countries. 


Later, referring to the conflict between Honduras and Nicaragua (See 
HONDURAS and NICARAGUA), Secretary-General of the Presidency Major Adolfo 
Melhado declared that the Salvadorean Government would maintain its tradi- 
tional neutrality in accordance with its policy of nonintervention. He also 
said it would try to promote good Central American relations. Asked about 
the arrival in San Salvador of General Roque Rodrfguez, member of the Honduran 
Junta, he replied he had no details on the matter. Observers affirm that 
Roque Rodrfguez went to request aid from the Salvadorean Government . 
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Representatives of coffee producers in Colombia, El Salvador, Mexico, 
Costa Rica and Guatemala met in San Salvador at the initiative of the first 
three countries. They reached an agreement apparently designed to prevent 
flooding the world market with large quantities of Central American coffee at 
any one time; this, according to producers, is equivalent to "dumping" and 
depresses prices. Besides reportedly agreeing to market Central American 
coffee gradually throughout the year, the representatives proposed buying 
coffee in the open market through an official body in each country, whenever 
there was a significant drop in the price. 


Foreign trade reached record levels in 1956. Exports totaled $112.7 mil- 
lion, almost $8 million more than in 1955, and imports ran to $105 million, 
about $13 million over 1955. West Germany took almost 30% of El Salvador's 
exports in 1956, compared with less than 1% five years ago. Sales to Japan 
also have gone up from 1% to 11% in the last five years. By contrast, sales 
to the United States fell 86% to only 44% during the same period. The U.S., 
however, still supplies the major part of El Salvador's imports, namely 52% 
in 1956 as compared with 64% in 1951. In the last five years, Germany and 
Japan have increased slightly their shares of the Salvadorean market to 8% 
and 5% respectively. 


The government was reportedly studying an offer of technical assistance 
recently made by West Germany. In accordance with the program, German 
experts would go to El Salvador to aid its technical and industrial develop- 
ment, and Salvadorean students would learn technology in German universities. 
The cost of the program would be shared equally by the two governments. 


HONDURAS 


Growing tension with Nicaragua halted Honduras' colonization of its 
recently-created department of Gracias a Dios (H.A.R., X: p. 65) in the dis- 
puted border territory. Government reports said that Nicaraguan troops sacked 
the Honduran town of Mocorén located north of the Cruta River, declared the 
area under military rule, occupied public buildings, and forced residents to 
flee. The Cruta River is north of the Segovia River, which is the Honduran- 
Nicaraguan boundary claimed by Honduras under the arbitration of Spain's King 
Alfonso XIII in 1906. Although Nicaragua had long maintained a small garri- 
son on the disputed Honduran side of the Segovia, Honduras protested that 
this was the first time that the garrison had extended its attempted control 
as far as the Cruta. Honduras has also had a permanent garrison near Mocorén, 
but this unit was reportedly absent on maneuvers when the attack was made. 


President Luis Somoza's answer to the Honduran protest blamed Nicaraguan 
civilians rather than the National Guard for the invasion. He said that 
orders had been given to pursue them, but Nocaraguan statements released in 
Managua and Washington contradicted this explanation, revealing flatly that 
the troops moved into the area to support Nicaragua's claim to ownership. 
Somoza also gave assurances that he would do all he could to relieve the 
situation, but refused confirmation of this in writing. To discuss these 
developments in the dispute with Nicaragua, there was an emergency meeting of 
the governing Honduran Junta, Minister of Defense Colonel Osvaldo Lépez, 
Foreign Minister Jorge Fidel Durén, representatives from the major political 
parties, and three former Presidents of the Republic, Vicente Mejia Colindres 
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(1928-1932), Tiburcio Carias Andino (1932-1948), and Juan Manuel Galvez (1949- 
1954). Durén later issued a statement that Honduras was prepared to expel 
all intruders. 


In spite of the efforts of Jorge Guillermo Trabanino, Secretary General 
of the Organization of Central American States (ODECA), to avoid fighting, 
Honduran Ambassador to Nicaragua Leonidas Pineda returned to Honduras, and 
there were unconfirmed reports of a clash between the troops of the two 
countries. Durén announced that the Ambassador's return did not signify a 
break in diplomatic relations; he was merely called home to consult with his 
government about the invasion. Other reports stated that it was precipitated 
by Honduras' refusal to send a 14-man delegation to attend the inauguration 
ceremony of President Somoza at Nicaragua's invitation. Instead, Honduras 
merely appointed Ambassador Pineda as its representative for the celebration. 


The disturbances with Nicaragua pushed into the background previous Junta 
declarations that plans were being made for the early election of a National 
Constituent Assembly. The nation was assured then that there would be no 
return to the 1936 Constitution as rumored, and orders were given for a new 
registration of voters to assure honest elections. The Junta emphasized that 
the elections would not be conducted like those in the last days of the 
Lozano Diaz' regime which had caused his overthrow by the Junta. They as- 
serted they would hold free elections and that they would hand over the 
government to the civilian elected. 


Under the sponsorship of the United Fruit Company, scientists represent- 
ing major universities and other leading institutions in the United States 
visited the centers of banana research as a part of an enlarged research 
program by the company. The tour through laboratories, field experiment 
stations and banana plantations, and discussions with scientists were initial 
steps taken in a new attempt to find solutions to the agricultural] and pro- 
duction problems faced by the banana industry. The idea of the tour origi- 
nated with Jesse E. Hobson, former director of Stanford Research Institute, 
and presently Vice President of the United Fruit Company. Organizer of the 
tour was Harris Benedict, Senior Plant Physiologist at Stanford Research 
Institute, and accompanying him were Hartley Rowe, Vice President of Research 
of United Fruit Company; Norwood C. Thornton, Division of Tropical Research 
of the United Fruit Company; Douglas Whitaker, Rockefeller Institute for 
Medical Research, New York; William Snyder, Department of Plant Pathology, 
University of California; Roy Alton Young, Department of Botany, Oregon State 
College; Kenneth F. Baker, Department of Plant Pathology, University of Cali- 
fornia, Los Angeles; Robert H. Burris, Department of Biochemistry, University 
of Wisconsin; Herbert Kramer, Department of Agronomy, Purdue University; 
Norman J. Volk, also of Purdue; Maurice P. Lynford, Department of Plant 
Pathology, University of Illinois; and William C. Estler, technical public 
relations consultant. 


A nine-day strike of 5,000 banana workers of the Standard Fruit Company, 
protesting the retention of certain heads of departments, paralyzed all 
activities and caused substantial losses. The strike was ended by a confer- 
ence between the Military Junta and company representatives. 
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NICARAGUA 


President Luis Somoza denied accusations made by Honduras of a Nicara- 
guan invasion of the carrot-shaped disputed border territory, but admitted 
later that troops had been sent to the disputed border so that Nicaragua 
“would not be surprised."' His brother, Anastasio ("Tachito") Somoza, Jr., 
head of the National Guard, said that the Air Force had been alerted, and 
the naval forces had been ordered to take strategic positions to "defend 
national territory." These declarations were made while other Nicaraguan 
statements released simultaneously in Washington and Managua asserted that 
elements of the National Guard, by being in the area of the Cruta River were 
still in Nicaraguan territory, and that therefore there was no basis for 
Honduras’ protest (See HONDURAS). 


President Luis Somoza rejected the appeal presented by the attorneys of 
those sentenced in January by a court-martial for the assassination of his 
father President Anastasio Somoza. The attorneys based their appeal on the 
illegality of the decree by which Somoza and the ministers of the cabinet 
established a state of siege in Managua and Ledén on October 29, 1956, a 
decree which curtailed constitutional rights in those cities. The Presi- 
dent's answer was that no protest had been made against the first decree 
issued at Leén on September 21, 1956, on which the second was based, and that 
for this reason "it is obvious that there cannot be appeals, as both decrees 
were dictated within constitutional provisions." 


Nicaragua's preoccupation with its territorial dispute and Holy Week 
facilitated the escape of the editor of Managua's La Prensa, Pedro Joaquin 
Chamorro, and his wife from San Carlos near the Costa Rican frontier, where 
the editor had been sentenced to 40 months in exile (H.A.R., X: p. 13). 

This sentence was imposed because of his alleged knowledge of the Somoza 
assassination plot. Chamorro and his wife entered Costa Rica on April 23, 
where the government "following the traditional respect for the right of 
asylum, has granted it with pleasure to the journalist." Chamorro explained 
that although he was well treated in San Carlos, his hotel was under continual 
vigilance, and he was concerned for his personal safety. He added that more 
than 5,000 members of the opposition party were still imprisoned in Nicaragua. 
He announced his plans to write a book on the “brutal conditions" under which 
many were imprisoned. He regarded his trial as a "farce," and said the 
verdict of guilty was evidently ordered by authorities. 


New regulations published February 15, permitted the importation of 
animals into Nicaragua only under prior license issued by the Ministry of 
Agriculture and Livestock. All animals must be accompanied by a sanitary 
certificate. Pasos, Arellano y Cia., textile manufacturers in Managua, 
announced plans to can tomato paste, soup, and various vegetable and tropi- 
cal fruits and juices. 


COSTA RICA 


The Supreme Electoral Tribunal was requested by the opposition party, 
Unién Civica Revolucionaria (U.C.R.), to decide whether President José 
Figueres has the right to express political preferences publicly during an 
electoral campaign. This is the issue which led to the resignation of four 
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cabinet members in March and to the appointment of the following new Minis- 
ters: Colonel Domingo Garcia (Security), Teodoro Quirés (Agriculture), Radl 
Hess (Economy and Interior), and Luis Alberto Monge (Foreign Affairs). 

Garcia was head of the treasury guards for more than eight years. Quirés is 
an independent banana grower and, like Hess, was a member of the Board of 
Directors of the National Council of Production. Hess, a university profes- 
sor, only 29, was also associated with the U.N. Economic Commission for Latin 
America. Monge is Costa Rica's best-known labor leader and was Secretary- 
General of the Inter-American Regional Organization of Workers (ORIT), as 
well as Minister of the Presidency in 1955-56. 


Mario Echandi Jiménez, presidential candidate of the U.C.R., charged 
that the National Liberation party planned a coup d'état in the event that 
its candidate, Francisco Orlich, did not win the Presidency in February. He 
stated that arms had been removed from armories and taken to the party's 
headquarters. The Legislative Assembly formed a committee to investigate 
military activities by any political group. 


The Board of Directors of the Inter-American Press Association (IAPA), 
meeting in San José, took steps to expel the Dominican newspapers El Caribe 
and La Nacion on the grounds that they were dominated by Generalissimo Rafael 
Trujillo. Cables were sent to President Fulgencio Batista of Cuba, President 
Marcos Pérez Jiménez of Venezuela, President Alfredo Stroessner of Paraguay, 
President Herndn Siles Zuazo of Bolivia, and President Gustavo Rojas Pinilla 
of Colombia asking that they lift press censorship in their countries and 
revoke the laws restricting freedom of the press. Asylum in Costa Rica was 
granted at the request of the IAPA to Nicaraguan publisher and Conservative 
politician Pedro Joaquin Chamorro and his wife, who escaped from the Nicara- 
guan town of San Carlos where he was banished for alleged complicity in the 
assassination of President Anastasio Somoza (See NICARAGUA). A plan was 
ratified for the construction or acquisition of a IAPA building in’New York, 
and a resolution was adopted to incorporate the Research and Information 
Center as an autonomous service agency of the IAPA. 


The Northern Railway Company of Costa Rica will adopt diesel-electric 
locomotives about May 1. Its 34 old steam engines will be replaced by 24 
diesel-electric locomotives, 18 from the United States. This change will 
make possible the first night service between San José and Limén, its 
Atlantic port. A law was proposed to broaden the authority of the Ferro- 
carril Eléctrico al Pacffico, an autonomous government institution, to permit 
it to operate all types of commercial transportation systems, by land, sea, 
river, and air. The immediate purpose is to provide a corporate legal basis 
for the nationalization of the bus services in the San José area. The U.S. 
International Cooperation Administration (I.C.A.) is furnishing $2 million 
for the construction of a children's hospital in San José. 


PANAMA 


Briefly the canal-weary world turned its eyes upon Panama and its water- 
way. President Ernesto de la Guardia reportedly said his country planned to 
“resume complete sovereignty" over the Canal and the Zone as well, according 
to a London Daily Express interview. An official clarification issued later 
by Panama stated that the word "resume" had been substituted for "defend" in 
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the press story. The President's remarks included a restatement of the 
classic Panamanian position on sovereignty: that Panama has never relin- 
quished complete sovereignty over the Canal Zone except in matters of 
administration, maintenance, and defense. Any person born in the Canal Zone, 
for instance, is allowed to choose Panamanian citizenship, according to 
Panama's statutes. However, by the U.S.-Panama treaty of 1955, Panama was 
still denied the right to fly its flag on ships using the canal. Regarding 
the popular demand to split the canal profits 50-50 with the U.S., de la 
Guardia alleged that Panama now gets only about 12.5%. He added that things 
may change and that money is not the only way in which to gain greater bene- 
fits from its strategic geographical location. He termed the U.S. position 
on "perpetuity" as "quite academic."' "Only God makes eternal things; men 
make treaties," de la Guardia stated. Panama's sovereignty claims were 
“deeply disturbing" to Louisiana's Representative Overton Brooks, president 
of the non-congressional National Rivers and Harbors Congress, an organi- 
zation which last year was advocating a $5,000 million sea-level canal. 
Washington rejected Panama's complete sovereignty claims. 


The U.S. Court of Appeals handed down a decision on Panama Canal tolls 
that could save shipowners millions of dollars yearly. The ruling ordered 
the Canal Company to use a 1950 toll formula requiring commercial shipping 
to pay only its fair share of the Canal Zone's operation, rather than almost 
the whole cost (H.A.R., VIII: p. 411). Although this court action was 
considered a "stunning victory" for U.S. West Coast shippers,Robert E. Mayer 
as president of the Pacific American Steamship Association expressed dis- 
appointment at the dismissal of over 30 steamship companies’ claims for 
excessive tolls collection (H.A.R., VIII: p. 213, 412) of almost $28 million 
from 1951-54. The Canal Company, however, has given notice that it will apply 
to Justice John M. Harlan of the Supreme Court for a stay of mandate, which, 
if granted, would hold in suspense the Appeals Court decision. 


Operation Carib-Ex, described as the biggest U.S. war games in Latin 
America since the 1930's, revealed that the Panama Canal is "virtually 
defenseless" in the nuclear age. Movements of some 17,000 troops, 200 planes, 
and 30 ships were witnessed by President de la Guardia, the diplomatic corps, 
and some 500 top-ranking officers invited from all the Americas. Meanwhile, 
secret negotiations between Panama and Washington for the acquisition of Nike 
antiaircraft missile sites outside of the Zone were reported to be still dead- 
locked because the U.S. was not willing to meet Panamanian demands, including 
greater benefits from the canal operation. 


"Bold,and imaginative" projects to attain rapid improvements in the living 
standards of the Americas were suggested by Ambassador Ricardo Arias as the 
only means of averting failure in the work of the Inter-American Committee of 
Presidential Representatives, created in Panama last July by President Eisen- 
hower to promote economic development of the American nations. Arias expressed 
the feelings of various Latin American representatives, who condemn the Ameri- 
can attitude on committee objectives. The U.S. considers that the main aim 
should be to bolster already existing economic functions of the Organization 
of American States, while Latins are holding out for such special projects as 
abolition of double taxation, lower shipping rates, and a special development 
fund. 


- 
CARIBBEAN REPUBLICS AND PUERTO RICO 


CUBA 


General Fulgencio Batista tried to direct the course of his adminis- 
tration during April back toward government-as-usual. Outwardly, he minimized 
the shock of his near-assassination on March 13 (H.A.R., X: p. 125), but 
steps were taken to avoid the recurrence of such an incident. His guard was 
increased, and sandbags were piled in strategic areas within the presidential 
palace. With considerable help from his brother Francisco("Panchin") Batista, 
Governor of Havana Province, the President's friends and associates organized 
a "spontaneous" assembly of well-wishers on April 7 who converged around the 
palace to renew their pledge of support. The government claimed that this 
crowd numbered more than 250,000. To reassure U.S. tourists that Cuba was at 
peace, a full-page advertisement was placed in the New York Times for Easter 
Sunday, April 21, featuring this and other acts of homage to Batista on the 
part of some 4,000 spokesmen, representing all segments of Cuban life, es- 
pecially business, finance, and organized labor. 


The front page of the same issue of the New York Times told a different 
story. Police had finally tracked down and killed four more prominent student 
leaders accused of taking part in the assassination attempt and other acts of 
violence. The opposition outcry which greeted this incident was not against 
this particular tragedy, in which students reportedly opened fire, but against 
the Batista regime in general, which, because of its illegal seizure of power, 
had brought the students to start the recent desperate wave of violence which 
began with the murder of Colonel Antonio Blanco Rico in October (H.A.R., 

IX: p. 476). Of the four students killed, Juan Pedro Carbé Servid and José 
Machado Rodriguez were accused directly in the Blanco Rico assassination, 
José Westbrook Rosales was a member of the Federacién Estudiantil Universi- 
taria (FEU), and Fructuoso Rodriguez was president of the FEU, having ; 
succeeded to the office upon the death of José Echevarrfa during the attempt 
upon the life of Batista. Juan Nuiry, next in line for this office, sought 
asylum in the Guatemalan Embassy, and Ramén Prendes Varela was named presi- 
dent on April 25. For the last two presidents, this office had meant a death 

., sentence. Two students escaped during the shooting. One was said to be 

Eugenio Pérez Cowley, nephew of Batista supporter Colonel Fermin Cowley, 

commander of the military district of Holguin where the events of "Bloody 

Christmas" took place (H.A.R., IX: p. 579). 


The whereabouts and activities of Fidel Castro continued to puzzle 
Cubans. The government claimed that the Sierra Maestra area had been quiet 
since February. Early in April, a group of reporters was flown to the region 
for an on-the-spot look. They saw no evidence of military action. Later the 
army announced that some 500 men had been withdrawn from the area, leaving a 
patrol of only about 100. Photographs of Fidel Castro and his men and of the 
three U.S. boys from Guant4namo naval base who had joined him continued to 
appear, however, and supporters of Castro in the U.S. asserted that he was 
definitely continuing the struggle. Efforts to get the U.S. youths to return 
to their families had not succeeded by the end of April. 


Sabotage and bombings were more infrequent during April, but following 
the killing of the four students on April 20 there were numerous student 
demonstrations all over the island. The University of Havana, which had 
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been closed since the end of November, made no attempt to reopen. The murder 
of Pelayo Cuervo, prominent Ortodoxo, which took place on the same night as 
the attempt on Batista remained unsolved. Several new plots to commit acts 
of violence were reported smashed, the arms seized, and the leaders jailed. 
Most prominent among these were: José Lauro Blanco, Felipe Yaudi Hern4ndez, 
and Alfredo Arsebio. Others escaped to gain asylum in various embassies. 
Constitutional guarantees were finally restored on April 17. 


The joint committee from the two houses of Congress set up by the govern- 
ment to study a solution for Cuba's present crisis continued its proceedings 
by calling various opposition and government leaders to testify. There 
seemed little likelihood that this body would accomplish any more than the 
similar group which discussed the same problems during 1956 under the 
auspices of the Sociedad Amigos de la Reptiblica, which was headed by the late 
mambi, Colonel Cosme de la Torriente. A cartoon in Bohemia showed Batista 
washing his hands of the whole affair. 


Emilio Nufiez Portuondo, Cuban Ambassador to the U.N., accused the New 
York Times of adding to the violence in Cuba by representing Fidel Castro as 
a hero who could save the country. He asserted that the paper was trying to 
create another Cyprus or Algeria. The Times replied by implication in a 
later editorial pointing out that the Batista regime itself was making Castro 
the hero by refusing to acknowledge his existence despite large military 
detachments sent to contain him, and despite interviews and photographs made 
by Times reporter Herbert L. Mathews within the Sierra Maestra. 


Diplomatic relations were resumed with the Dominican Republic (See 


DOMINICAN REPUBLIC). Apparently as part of the new understanding, Cuban 
exiles and mercenaries who had been preparing an invasion of Cuba in the 
Dominican Republic with the cooperation of Dominican authorities, were being 
sent out of that country. Many turned up in Miami. Some were interviewed 
anonymously there, reporting that there were at one time about 140 of them, 
and that they had been trained in part by Policarpo Soler, a one-time hench- 
man of ex-President Prfo Socarrd4s. One man fell afoul of his superiors and 
was punished in a Trujillo dungeon, where he thought Octavio de la Maza, 
prominent in the Galindez-Murphy case, was also a prisoner. 


It was quite apparent that the continued disturbances during April af- 
fected only political life, while economic stability and progress continued 
unabated. The government continued heavy spending on public works, new build- 
ings were going up everywhere, new investments in various industries con- 
tinued at an accelerated pace, per capita income was the highest ever recorded, 
while Treasury Minister Dr. Justo Garcfa Reyneri announced that up to April 1 
government revenues were running $21 million ahead of the previous year. 


Across Havana harbor in the shadow of colonial Morro Castle, a new modern 
city to be known as Habana del Este was rapidly taking shape. The development 
of this city, to occupy an initial 5,000-acre site, has been made possible by 
the building of a unique tunnel, scheduled to be completed in December of 
this year, that will connect it with old Havana. The tunnel will be 4,600 
feet in length, with 900 feet of it under the narrow channel entrance to the 
harbor of Habana. It is being built in sections which are being floated 
like a dry dock to the tunnel site and lowered into place. 
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The main figure in the tunnel and Habana del Este development has been 
Dr. Pedro Grau y Triana who, with the Velasco family, has owned the land for 
years and who obtained a franchise from the government to construct the 

tunnel and operate it for a minimum of thirty years. A small toll will be 
levied which will pay for the construction costs over a twenty-year period, 

by which time it is expected that the new city will reach its peak population. 
Financial assistance was obtained from Financiera Nacional de Cuba, an insti- 
tution closely connected with the National Bank of Cuba, which floated a 

$35 million bond issue--$28.5 million to cover the cost of the tunnel, and 
$6.5 million the cost of certain avenues and streets. 


The most modern urban concepts are being applied to the planning of Habana 
del Este. This was made possible because the area contained only two small 
coastal villages, with the rest almost uninhabited. The metropolitan center 
of the city will have three huge plazas where business offices and stores will 
be concentrated, with facilities for pedestrian as well as automobile traffic. 
About 15% of the area will be used for parks and green belts as compared to 1% 
in old Havana, so that parking space will not be a problem. An independent 
waterworks, sewage system, and lighting service is planned. A large area 
along the coast where there are excellent beaches will be reserved for the 
construction of hotels and tourist centers. Five subdivisions have already 
been laid out, and many streets already paved. According to the New York 
Times, choice sites were being sold rapidly at prices ranging from $7 to $15 

a square vara (about 33 inches square), which would mean extraordinary sums 
per acre going from more than $40,000 to more than $86,000. 


The government also plans to move over to the 700-acre site which it 
owns alongside the new development. A new Presidential Palace and five min- 
istries will be constructed here according to present plans. A huge naval 
hospital has already been built. Also being built near Habana del Este is a 
subdivision that will contain 500 homes for the textile workers of the Havana 
area. Many have already been completed. 


Bulldozers are at work on the Monumental Avenue, which will be 4 1/2 
miles in length and will connect the tunnel with the Via Blanca, a new high- 
way running along the north coast to Varadero Beach, and the National Highway 
which runs the length of the island. Monumental Avenue will be 300 feet wide 
and will contain six express lanes, eight local lanes, and five multilateral 
traffic interchanges. It will also have a modern lighting system. 


Habana del Este opens new vistas for the crowded population of old 
Havana which can continue to expand far beyond the borders of the present de- 
velopment, along the sparsely populated coast. A second "Miami Beach" 
appears in the making. 


Never during a period of world peace has Cuba had a more favorable 
market for its sugar and molasses production with such excellent prices. Al- 
though the world market price for sugar fluctuated between 6 and 6.20 cents a 
lb. (all prices f.0.b. Habana) during March and the first few weeks of April, 
a sale of 15,000 Spanish long tons to Russia at 6.12 cents a lb. on April 1l 
caused the price to climb spectacularly; a few days later it reached 6.75 
cents a lb. A price drop to 6.13 and 6.15 cents a lb. was registered subse- 
quently in the sale of 15,000 tons to France and 22,500 tons to Germany. 
Nevertheless, the price climbed again through purchases by Canada and Holland 
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respectively of 5,000 tons and 8,000 tons at 6.75 cents a lb. Japan purchased 
various amounts at rising prices which reached 6.85 cents a lb. for a 10,000- 
ton lot. With Japan, England, and Russia still wanting to purchase more 
sugar, estimated at 440,000 tons, the only problem concerned the amount which 
would be available. With current stocks sold, this meant that the present 


crop would have to be that much senyee than the original quota of 5.15 mil- 
lion Spanish long tons. 


There was some optimism that a larger crop would be forthcoming, as 
sugar production to April 30 was only 200,000 tons below the original quota 
figure, with 64 mills left to complete grinding operations that would take 
from four to six additional weeks. Some 97 mills had already completed their 
grinding operations. Trade sources predicted the final production figure at 
5.5 million Spanish long tons, which would serve to alleviate the present 
existing supply-demand situation for Cuban sugar. As a consequence of the 
short supply, it is expected that no cane will be available for production 

of invert molasses (a form of molasses from which no sugar has been removed 
and which is used industrially), but due to an improving market, the produc- 
tion of blackstrap molasses (the molasses that remains after all the sugar 
that can be crystallized has been removed and which is also used for indus- 
trial purposes), for the year is estimated at 220 to 250 million gallons, to 
be exported at an average price of 11 1/2 cents a gallon at Cuban port tanks. 


- The effect of excellent market conditions for Cuban sugar and its by- 
products has been a factor in the maintenance of an extremely healthy economy 


and has meant an increase of 14.73% in the wages and salaries of the sugar 
workers over those paid in 1956. 


HAITI 


Strikes and confusion dominated Haiti in April. A general strike broke 
out after Provisional President Franck Sylvain's refusal to accept the resig- 
nation of his cabinet pending the formation of a new one (H.A.R., X: p. 30). 
Sylvain took steps to end this strike. In a radio broadcast he accused 
presidential candidates of instigating it. On April 1 he was attacked in 
threatening terms in a broadcast made by JUDEX, the Youth Association for 

the Defense of Citizen's Rights; he therefore had his police raid the MBC 
radio station. Frank Magloire, the owner, was detained when he protested the 
police invasion. The next morning the station was again raided by the police, 
and an estimated $20,000 worth of its equipment was destroyed. 


During the afternoon of April 1, many arrests of private citizens fol- 
lowed a demonstration and motorcade sponsored by candidate Clément Jumelle's 
partisans. Jumelle was in hiding because Sylvain had issued a warrant for 
his arrest on the charge that Jumelle had misused government funds in 1955 as 
Magloire's Minister of Finance. Many demonstrators presented themselves at 
police headquarters to protest these arrests and were themselves promptly 
arrested, thus bringing the estimated total of arrests to almost one hundred. 


The following day, however, these prisoners were released when Sylvain 
finally acceded to public pressure and resigned. His resignation was an- 

nounced by Army Chief Brig. General Ledén Cantave, who further declared that 
Sylvain was being held under armed guard pending investigation of a bomb 
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‘blast that seriously injured two soldiers. There was suspicion that Sylvain 
was plotting to seize power by instigating violence throughout the country. 
Cantave's announcement was greeted with cheers from crowds in the streets in 
Port-au-Prince, for Sylvain had lost popularity when he was suspected of 
favoring Francois Duvalier in the April elections. Cantave appealed to the 
people of Haiti to preserve order and asserted that the Army would remain 
neutral. While the Army maintained order, he called a conference of the 
presidential candidates and asked them to decide how the country should be 
ruled pending elections. 


This conference, which lasted three days, was far from peaceful. After 
much bickering only five of the eleven presidential candidates were still 
participating. They chose an Executive Council of thirteen members. Among 
these members were three representatives and an assistant representative for 
Dejoie, three representatives for Daniel Fignole, and four representatives 
for Alfred Viau and AugusteFauche. 


This Council ruled rather precariously until April 26, when Fignole's 
three members resigned. The reason for their withdrawal was a strike which 
was instigated by the other candidates who charged discrimination. All the 
efforts of the Council had been hindered from the first by mutual distrust. 
The incident which sparked the strike was the appointment of the unpopular 
Ernest Sabalat as Attorney General. When the three representatives resigned, 
it was assumed that the whole Council might follow suit. In the following 
tense days, some Haitians even advocated United Nations intervention. It was 
also reported that the American Embassy had been approached by private Haitian 
citizens who suggested another occupation by U.S. Marines. 


General Cantave therefore proposed on April 27 that Haiti be placed in 
the control of a three-man military junta headed by him and assisted by 
Colonel Roger Villedrouin and Colonel Pierre Haspel. The three mén would 
rule the country with a military cabinet only until free elections could be 
held. His proposal was opposed by Dejoie and Fignole, who suggested that the 
Army should be a part of the Executive Council. Duvalier and Démétrius 
Bonaventure approved, but they stipulated that the elections be held soon. 
In view of the disagreement, Cantave asked all the candidates to meet and to 
seek a quick solution to the crisis. 


Although many believed that a military junta would take over in this 
tense situation, Cantave and the Army merely remained as a force for order 
and refused to take any decisive role. Another general strike was declared 
and Alain Laraque, apparently the leader of this strike, called for the 
resignation of General Cantave and the reconstitution of the Executive 
Council. Cantave, meanwhile, suggested that the Supreme Court rule on the 
right of the remaining members of the Executive Council to run the country. 
On April 26, the decision of the Court was submitted to Cantave with five of 
the seven judges supporting the remaining Council members. Since General 
Cantave had requested the Court's opinion merely as a guide in his own ef- 
forts, by the end of the month, no official decision had been made. As a 
result, Haiti was again without a leader, amidst deadlocked groups. 


The political unrest was reflected in business and economic activities. 
In Port-au-Prince many stores remained closed for fear of being looted by 
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demonstrating crowds. The Bank of Haiti was closed on April 30 when the news 
circulated that a run might be started on the bank. In New York the U.S. 
Atlantic and Gulf Conference announced on April 1 that conference steamship 
lines would refuse to accept cargo for Haiti while conditions there were so 
unsettled. Some stockpiling would be done, but space was limited. Drastic 
budget cuts, especially in certain ministries, were made early in the month 
to meet the reduced revenues resulting from coffee and sisal price declines. 
The complete staff of the Council of Government Advisers was placed "on leave 
without pay," and several ambassadors to European and Latin American countries 
were recalled. The National Treasury was said to be almost depleted, and the 
National Bank, which usually buys all the Treasury bonds and notes, declared 
that it could not absorb any more government obligations. There was doubt 
that the government payroll could be met in May. 


DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 


A controversial propaganda talk, given on April 7 to the Commonwealth 
Club in San Francisco, again focused attention upon the Galfndez-Murphy case. 
General Manuel de Moya, who was introduced as Ambassador from the Dominican 
Republic, denounced all the accusations of Dominican participation in the 
disappearance of the two men as "Communist propaganda." He declared that, 
while the accusers were not necessarily Communists, they were dupes of Commu- 
nism. In conclusion, he stated that the solution of the Galindez mystery 
would be found soon in New York's Spanish-speaking colony. 


Reaction to this address came from Washington. On April 23 the State 
Department requested a text of the speech. Moya's representation of himself 
as Dominican Ambassador was questioned. When interviewed in Washington, 
Sefiora Lourdes Garcia de Salazar stated that her husband, Joaquin E. Salazar, 
was still the Dominican Ambassador. The State Department revealed, however, 
that though Moya was not yet accredited, the Dominican Republic had asked 
that his credentials be accepted. The State Department refused to comment on 
how Moya's speech and the premature use of the ambassadorial title would 
affect his acceptance. 


Another address which resulted from the Galindez-Murphy controversy was 
made on April 1 in Congress by Representative George S. Long of Louisiana. 
He replied to Representative Charles 0. Porter's February 28 denunciation of 
the Trujillo regime and asserted that Porter could speak only from hearsay. 
Long's address found favor in Ciudad Trujillo, where Victor Espinosa Orozco 
in a talk to the Dominican Diplomatic and Consular Corps termed it a well- 
documented and detailed report on the Dominican Republic. Espinosa Orozco 
also praised Representative Bernard Kearney of New York for his support of 
Long's statements. Kearney, who recently visited the Dominican Republic, 
criticized Porter for his so-called irresponsible words. 


Luis Mufioz Marin, Governor of Puerto Rico, also commented on Porter's 
opposition to U.S. favors to Trujillo. He suggested that the United States 
maintain its diplomatic relations but refrain from favoring the Trujillo 
regime with any special honors. He pointed out that Dominican visitors who 
were allowed to visit Puerto Rico in complete freedom might benefit from 
seeing democratic programs and institutions in action. Virgilio Alvarez 
Pifia, Dominican Minister of the Interior, replied to these suggestions in a 
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letter to Porter, claiming that Puerto Rico lacked moral and political author- 
ity to denounce Dominican institutions. 


Besides these verbal exchanges in connection with the Galindez case, the 
United Press announced that a federal grand jury in Washington was still in- 
vestigating the case. Since these investigations are being carried out in 
complete secrecy, the Department of Justice refused to confirm the United 
Press report or to answer any questions. Ambassador Enrique Rodriguez 
Fabregat, head of the Uruguayan delegation to the United Nations, nevertheless 
announced his country's intention of bringing the case before the United 
Nations in the belief that the most fundamental human rights were involved. 


The Dominican rejection of a visa application for Chicago Tribune's vet- 
eran Latin American correspondent Jules Dubois provided the headline for the 
editorial page of that paper on April 5. Under the title, "We've been thrown 
out of better places," the editorial explained that Dubois was probably 
refused entrance because of his recommendation that two Dominican papers, El 
Caribe and La Nacién, be expelled from the Inter-American Press Association 
(IAPA). Dubois, chairman of the IAPA Committee for Freedom of the Press, 
made his recommendation because he claimed that there was no freedom of the 
press under Trujillo, but Minister of the Interior Alvarez Pijfia asserted that 
Dubois had been refused entrance as "a professional Soviet agitator." The 
measure was the same, he declared, as the one taken against Dubois by 
Colombia in 1955. 


Four visitors to the Dominican Republic during April were U.S. Repre- 
sentatives Earl Chudoff of Pennsylvania, Isidore Dollinger of New York, 
Samuel N. Friedel of Maryland, and Hubert Zelenko of New York. Trujillo an- 
nounced to these men, all of whom are Jewish, that his country would admit 
5,000 Jewish refugees from Egypt. Concurrent with this announcement’, Alfred 
Rosenzweig, a Jewish refugee from Nazi Germany, was elected to repreSent the 
agricultural colony of Sosia in the Dominican legislature. Rosenzweig, who 
was attending the U.S. visitors during their stay, affirmed that his election 
was proof of the absence of any form of racial discrimination in the republic. 
Other exiles to whom the Dominican Republic has offered asylum were 582 Hun- 
garian refugees. They were scheduled to arrive in Ciudad Trujillo on May 2; 
their passage was paid by the government. 


Diplomatic relations between the Dominican Republic and Cuba have been 
resumed. The announcement was made on April 17, and was probably the sequel 
to steps taken by both governments in December and January to improve re- 
lations (H.A.R., X: p. 20). Telesforo Calderén was named Dominican Ambassa- 
dor to Cuba, and José Lépez Isa will represent Cuba in the Dominican Republic. 


PUERTO RICO 


Early in April, Puerto Rican political circles were stirred by the rumor 
that the minority Partido Independentista Puertorriquefio (PIP) was going to 
show its opposition to Luis Mufioz Marin's government and the ruling Partido 
Popular Democrdético (P.P.D.) by having all its senators and representatives 
resign from the Puerto Rican Congress. Gilberto Concepcidén de Gracia, the 
president of PIP, denied knowledge of such a plan. In the matter of politi- 
cal status, observers noted that this year, for the first time, when the U.S. 
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Congress held hearings on statehood for Hawaii and Alaska, statehood opponents 
did not bring Puerto Rico into the discussions as an obstructive factor. 
However, Miguel Angel Garcia Méndez, chairman of the Partido Estadista 
Republicano (PER), made it clear in Puerto Rico that his party plans to bring 
the issue of statehood for Puerto Rico before the U.S. Congress in 1960. PER 
does not consider the island's status as settled. 


The Puerto Rican House of Representatives approved and sent to the Senate 
an appropriation of $6 million for the University of Puerto Rico. Among the 
reasons for the $500,000 increase over the original amount considered was the 
need for more professors. In addition, studies for a School of Architecture 
are under way. A power reactor for Puerto Rico ($9 million) and a nuclear 
training program on the island ($2.5 million) were part of the budget that 
the Atomic Energy Commission submitted to the U.S. Congress for approval. 
These studies would also be carried out in cooperation with the University. 


Puerto Rico's Resident Commissioner in Washington, Antonio Fernés Isern, 
said in a speech there that Puerto Rico is important in the Pan American 
picture as the point of fusion of Spanish American culture and history with 
U.S. technological and political progress. Because of these unique values in 
Puerto Rico, Governor Luis Mufioz Marin was chosen (along with Chester Bowles, 
former Governor of Connecticut and Ambassador to India) for the award in New 
York of the League for Industrial Democracy. He was described as "an inspi- 
ration to the people of underdeveloped areas in all parts of the world."' The 
Department of the Navy similarly announced the award of a medal for distin- 
guished public service to Sefiora Felisa Rincén de Gautier, mayor of San Juan. 


Drought conditions not only caused a 10-day fire in a sparsely populated 
area of the Maricao forest, but made water rationing necessary in some parts 
of the island. The directors of the Agricultural Association of Puerto Rico 
saw in the drought another reason for pessimism. This, along with the 1956 
hurricane called "Santa Clara," make up the chief factors in a possible 
agricultural disaster facing the island. The Agricultural Association pre- 
dicted that thousands of sugar cane farmers may be unable to pay their 
obligations or to meet the high cost of production, and that many may go 
bankrupt when the current harvest ends. The Association was drafting recom- 
' mendations to the Governor and the legislature. Another group of farmers 
hard hit by the drought were those in truck farming. In the area around 
Corozal, which produces 60% of this type of crops, 75% was feared ruined. 


The Land Authority of Puerto Rico has almost completed a $4 million can- 
nery for pineapples, and two more canneries are planned. The current plant 
is near Barceloneta, and has a capacity of 30,000 tons of pineapples annually 
for each 8-hour work shift. The pineapple industry has asked the government 
to take measures to avert shipping delays, which caused a $100,000 loss in 
the export value of fresh pineapples to U.S. markets in 1956. 


The sugar harvest continues below last season's totals, partly because 
of the slower start in harvesting, and partly because of the lack of suf- 
ficient agricultural laborers who can be enticed to work in the cane fields 
now that farm laborers are being drawn for U.S. harvests. There seemed 
little likelihood that this year's sugar marketing quota would be reached. 
One estimate was that Puerto Rico would fall short by 100,000 tons of sugar. 
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The coffee growers, on the other hand, after the serious hurricane dam- 
age of 1956, see reason for optimism in the extremely heavy flowering of the 
coffee trees. Because "inferior" coffees from abroad were reaching the 
market, Puerto Rico doubled its tariff (from 18¢ to 36¢ per pound) on coffee. 
The constitutionality of this measure is questionable, since Puerto Rico is 
within the U.S. tariff system. 


Dock workers in the sugar loading ports have been reassured by Governor 
Mufioz Marin that the government will seek new work opportunities to replace 
those jobs eliminated by the change-over to bulk sugar loading facilities. 
The new loading equipment of the Fajardo Sugar Co., at the port of San Juan, 
is to load only 150,000 tons this year to avoid sudden extensive unemployment 
among dock workers there. The employment crisis is expected in 1958-59, when 
twice this amount will be loaded automatically. 


The sponsors of the Puerto Rican Casals Festivals, as well as the music- 
loving world, felt the shock of the sudden heart attack suffered by 80-year- 
old cellist Pablo Casals during his first rehearsal with the festival 
orchestra on April 16. All tickets for the performances, and all hotel 
accommodations were sold out, so it was decided that the festival must con- 
tinue, even without him. Specialists from the island and mainland found him 
to be making a satisfactory recovery. Although Casals was not allowed to 
listen to broadcasts of the programs, the reviewers found that the orchestra, 
led by concertmaster Alexander Schneider, assistant musical director of the 
Festival (April 22 to May 8), gave excellent performances in spite of the 
empty podium. 


The need for establishing a center for training and orienting Puerto 
Ricans in the U.S., (there is a proposal to have a Puerto Rico House in New 
York), was once again pointed up, this time by the case of the young Puerto 
Rican, Santos Rodriguez, who was sentenced to life imprisonment for, the 
murder of his employer in Massachusetts in 1954. Rodrfguez, who learned 
English only after he got to jail, found he could then establish his inno- 
cence, and, along with his pardon and publicity, urged all Puerto Ricans 


going to the United States to learn English immediately. 


The beginning of operations by the Commonwealth's first ammonia plant 
at Gud4nica represented another advance in the island's petro-chemical indus- 
try. This facility cost $12.3 million and is a local firm with heavy 
financial backing from private U.S. sources. Crude oil from Venezuela is to 
be the source of the hydrocarbon raw material. By 1965, plans indicate that 
the Commonwealth chemical industry should also have at least two 20-40-mil- 
lion-pound-a-year plants for synthetic fibers, and scientists are currently 
studying the possibility of developing synthetics from bagasse, the by- 
product of the sugar cane industry. 


The growing demand for synthetic fibers like dacron and nylon was cited 
by Teodoro Moscoso, administrator of Fomento Econémico, in a March hearing 
in the Finance Committee of the Puerto Rican Senate, as one of the chief 
factors contributing to the failure of Textron's cotton plant in Ponce. Inef- 
ficient management of the Ponce plant, and Textron's shift of emphasis from 
textiles to electronics were cited as other factors. The Puerto Rican 
government, which invested more than 4 million dollars in setting up the 
Ponce plant in 1948, and local stockholders with a half million dollars, 
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seemed likely to take a loss on this industry, although Moscoso said the 
government was planning to use the establishment for some other company which 
would make the synthetic fabrics which are in demand today. 


GRAN COLOMBIA 
VENEZUELA 


Congress opened its last 100-day ordinary session of the current term 
with congressional president Arturo Brillemburg's declaration that presi- 
dential elections will be held by January 19, 1958 in accordance with consti- 
tutional provisions. The current congressional and presidential terms expire 
on April 19, 1958. It was announced that congress would debate a measure 
allowing President Marcos Pérez Jiménez to continue in power for another term. 
Exiled Partido Unién Republicana Democrdtica director Jovito Villalba asked 
for a direct, universal, and secret vote in the coming elections. From his 
New York home, Villalba requested amnesty for political exiles in order that 
they might return home; he also demanded freedom for the press and for 
political parties. 


Atlantic Refining Co., as a result of the government's recent release of 
additional oil concessions (H.A.R., X: p. 136), applied for approximately 
126,000 acres of oil lands, some to be held on a full interest basis and some 
jointly with other companies. The full interest tract comprised 19,000 acres 
in the Gulf of Paria area, about five miles northeast of Pedernales field. 
Jointly with Sun Oil and Pan American Petroleum (formerly Stanolind), Atlantic 
applied for approximately 82,000 acres in Barinas State. In another joint 
action in which it would have a one-third interest, Atlantic applied for 
block 12 in Lake Maracaibo--a 24,700-acre tract adjoining block 1 in which 
Atlantic acquired an interest in 1956. Atlantic also had a 45% share in the 
drilling operations begun in Lake Maracaibo during the first week of April, 
according to Sun Oil vice-president J. G. Pew, whose company holds another 
45% interest in the operations. Seaboard Oil Co. held the remaining 10%. 
This drilling represented the first venture outside North American that Sun 
Oil had undertaken since 1920. The new concessions were expected to result 
in considerable exploratory drilling; as a result, a big increase in Venezuelan 
proven resources was expected. Creole's February production jumped to 
1,215,165 barrels a day from its January record of 1,203,444 barrels a day. 
Economist J. S. Key, research specialist for several U.S. publications, said 
that Venezuelan oil production at the end of this year would be about 3 mil- 
lion barrels a day. 


In its annual review of Venezuela, the U.S. Department of Commerce pre- 
dicted that the high level of economic growth and prosperity in Venezuela 
would continue during 1957 on account of increased oil production parallel 
with the normal increase of world demand, and the exploration and exploita- 
tion of new concessions. The Department also said that the stability of the 
Venezuelan Government during the past year was an important factor in the 
maintenance of economic progress and prosperity. It added that in 1956 the 
United States had been Venezuela's best customer for crude oil, refined oil 
products, iron ore, cocoa, and coffee. 
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Cia. Americana Minera y Ferroviaria de Venezuela was formed for trans- 
porting and exporting iron ore to be mined from El Trueno mines. Owned by 
local interests, the company will work in partnership with Trans-Western of 
Venezuela which owns the mines and will handle railroad construction. At 
present production levels, Venezuela's 1957 iron ore output should reach 

15 million metric tons, against 11 million tons in 1956. New discoveries 
raised estimated reserves of high-content ore to 2,000 million metric tons, 
in addition to large deposits of lower-grade ore. Venezuela was the second 
largest supplier of iron ore to the U.S. in 1956. Coal production was being 
expanded in anticipation of its use by the government-built steel mill 
scheduled for completion early in 1958. The Ministry of Mines and Fuels 
claimed that the Naricual field could yield 150,000 tons of coking coal per 
year for a century. Power for the steel mill will be furnished by the Caronf 
River hydroelectric plant starting early in 1958. Its initial capacity will 
be 200,000 kilowatts, with 150,000 going to the steel mill and the rest to a 
proposed aluminum industry. Inter-American Industrial of Venezuela, a new 
investment concern, completed purchase of land for installing five plants at 
an initial investment of 1,000 million bolivares, in Aragua, Carabobo, and 
Lara states to produce aluminum products, nylon, and. pre-mixed concrete. 
Upsata Mines, promoter of Venezuela's first commercial manganese mining 
project, shipped 7,000 metric tons of 46-48% ore during January and had an 
additional 2,500 tons stored and ready for shipment. 


Plans were progressing for the construction of a $20 million gas pipe- 
line extending from the Amaco area in eastern Venezuela to Caracas--the first 
in a series of pipelines designed to bring natural gas into Venezuelan homes. 
Gas for the line will be supplied by a number of petroleum companies oper- 
ating in Venezuela, among them Creole. The U.S. Steel Corporation received 
orders for 37,000 tons of steel for the 26-inch pipe to be used in the line. 
Following construction of the Amaco-Caracas line, a second gas line-will 
extend to the industrial area of Valencia and to Mordén, site of Venézuela's 
petrochemical plant. Other lines are planned from Morén to Coro and Bar- 
quisimeto; and from Amaco to Puerto La Cruz, Cuidad Bolivar, and Puerto Ordaz. 
Other sources of gas were considered to serve the western region, such as Las 
Mercedes in Guérico state and the Colén district of Zulia state. 


During recent years agriculture has not kept up with the growth of other 
sectors of the economy. Thus Venezuela has promoted immigration to develop a 
more balanced economy. The Ministry of Agriculture announced that, on presi- 
dential instructions, the National Agrarian Institute will bring 5,000 Hun- 
garian refugees to Venezuela during 1957. Already 1,500 of these immigrants 
have been admitted. For each Hungarian immigrant, Venezuela will have to pay 
$40 to the Inter-Governmental Committee for European Immigration. Many will 
be established on model government-supervised fincas. With them, Venezuela 
hoped to accomplish agricultural self-sufficiency. There have been surpluses, 
in recent years, in sugar, rice, corn, and tobacco; and food imports were 
down to 15% of 1955 imports, as compared with 21% of 1950's. But Venezuela 
continued to be deficient in many foods, including dairy products and vege- 
table oils. The Association of Venezuelan Coffee Growers in a letter to the 
Foreign Ministry asked that the law of talion (i.e., an eye for an eye; a 
tooth for a tooth) be applied to Venezuelan foreign trade. Why, they asked, 
should Venezuela buy watches from Switzerland, olive oil from Spain, manu- 
factured goods from England, and import cheese, butter, and eggs from other 
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countries when, in return, they refuse to buy Venezuelan cacao and coffee, 
preferring instead to trade with Brazil and Colombia? 


The government set up a committee to revise existing banking legis- 
lation; the present law has been in force since 1940. Increases in the value 
of principal securities in the past 16 years were as follows according to the 
Central Bank (index is 1938100; and 1940 figures are in parentheses): in- 
surance firms, 705 in 1956 (103); textile industry, 617 (100.4); banks, 464.7 
(89.2); breweries, 472 (137.6); electricity, 182.2 (102.9); sugar mills, 
139.6 (106.4); and paper industry, 138.3 (114.4). 


The Venezuelan section of the Pan American highway was completed between 
La Guaira and the Colombian border, a distance of 718 miles. It furnished a 
fast 440-mile long route from Puerto Cabello to San Cristébal, capital of the 
state of Tachira adjoining Colombia. The older highway was on the south side 
of the Cordillera de Mérida; it is being modernized and improved to provide 
rapid communication from Barinas to Valencia. The Pan American highway, 
being for cross-country travel, by-passes many towns, including the capitals 
of Lara and Yaracuy states, Barquisimeto and San Felipe respectively. The 
result, a shift in the main artery through western Venezuela and consequent 
traffic reductions, was already noted by people in Mérida, which is likewise 
by-passed. Thus the new highway may increase the relative isolation and 
provincialism of many Andean towns and favor new deveopments along its more 
accessible route. San Cristébal and TAdchira state are the areas most likely 
to profit from the Pan American highway, as they are now as close in time to 
Maracaibo and Caracas as is Mérida. A number of foreign firms submitted bids 
for the 6 1/2-mile tunnel for the new freeway from Caracas to the sea 
scheduled to begin in May. Present plans called for one entrance at Altamira 
and the other at Tanaguarena on the Caribbean side of the mountain. 


New public buildings planned for Caracas include the art museum designed 
by Brazilian architect Oscar Niemeyer, which will be built in inverted pyra- 
mid form to provide light and more space at the top where the exhibition 
floor will be. Another building planned is a self-contained trade mart to be 
opened in 1960. Its main lines consist of two continuous spiral concrete 
ramps 2 1/2 miles long, one for traffic going up and the other for traffic 
coming down. The $25 million structure will be cooperatively owned by its 


tenants and have 300 business and industrial offices, plus restaurants and 
recreational facilities. 


The Venezuelan Government is giving a 7.3 meter bronze equestrian statue 


of Bolivar by Féliz Weihs de Weldon to Washington, D.C., as a symbol of 
friendship. 


COLOMBIA 


Following the presentation of a manifesto by the Liberal and Conservative 
parties calling for peace, cooperation and democratic action in Colombia, a 
joint presidential candidate was chosen by the coalition for the 1958-1962 
presidential term. The man nominated was Conservative Guillermo Leén 
Valencia, son of the Popaydn poet who was twice a presidential candidate, 
Guillermo Valencia. Since all anti-Rojas Pinilla public gatherings were 
prohibited and censorship was rigidly enforced, Valencia's candidacy had to 
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be announced in a private home and publicized by mimeograph. Valencia af- 
firmed in his acceptance speech the need for the return to a legal order and 
declared, "The country comes before political parties and business."" Pub- 
lished only by the foreign press, his speech was an ardent appeal for the 
defense of Colombia's democratic traditions and principles. Several women 
found distributing the proclamation on the streets were arrested--among them 
Berta Puga de Lleras, wife of ex-President Alberto Lleras Camargo, the 
Liberal party leader. Conservative members Belisario Betancourt and Diego 
Tovar Concha were also arrested during a ceremony at the Colegio Mayor de 
Nuestra Sefiora del Rosario. 


Despite government opposition, this civic movement to end the military 
dictatorship and re-establish a constitutional regime immediately gained 
strong public backing. Prominent businessmen from Medellin petitioned Rojas 
Pinilla asking for the patriotic cooperation of all Colombians in counter- 
acting the loss of foreign credit, the decline of the peso, business and 
industrial disorder, the rising cost of living, and the increasing diffi- 
culties of both employers and employees. Complaints against the dictatorship 
came also from Catholic pulpits during Holy Week, with several bishops openly 
favoring a return to democracy. Only Bishop Builes of Santa Rosa de Osos, 
Antioquia, frankly favored the dictatorial regime. Comments were made in the 
foreign press representing the belief that the Catholic Church opposed Rojas 
Pinilla's self re-election, but during April the Church took publicly no 
official stand. 


Meanwhile, the military government hurriedly pushed the re-election of 
Rojas Pinilla, trying to invest it with a semblance of authority by convoking 
a new National Constituent Assembly to replace the assembly which dissolved 
itself in March. This new 90-member assembly consisted of 60 Conservatives 
and 30 Liberals, all rubber-stamp pro-government appointees. Thirty were 
selected personally by the President and the other 60 by a President'ially- 
appointed committee of three, namely Lucio Pabén Nifiez, Julio Roberto Salazar 
Ferro, and Anacreonte Gonzdlez. At their first meeting in BogotA on 

April 23, Pabdén Nifiez was elected president of the Assembly; Salazar Ferro, 
vice-president; and Gonzdlez, second vice-president. First on the agenda of 
the new Assembly was Rojas Pinilla's re-election. This imposition provoked 
discontent even within the bureaucracy itself, with the resultant resignation 
of three Liberals and three Conservatives from the State Council. 


It was impossible to estimate how many Colombians were against Rojas 
Pinilla's re-election; because of the strong official censorship, anti-re- 
election publications could circulate only illegally. Those found possessing 
or distributing these pamphlets could be fined up to 50,000 pesos and given 

a jail sentence of up to two years. It can be safely surmised, however, that 
if the dictatorship had had a majority, it would have allowed a general 
election to take place and would not have impeded the movement for pacifi- 
cation and cooperation. 


The countryside seemed to be peaceful and to desire a government that 
would bring it the economic stability and political concord which it lacked. 
The guerrillas of Tolima were the exception, and those who surrendered under 
the terms of the amnesty proposed by new Governor Alfonso Guzmdn Acevedo, 

declared that government hostility had forced them to fight. 
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In brief, Colombia was in April divided into two groups. On one side 
were the ex-Presidents, the free press, noted economists and intellectuals, 
some priests, and the greater part of the public, aspiring to democracy. 

This group was supported by the foreign press, especially the Times of London 
and the New York Times. On the other side was the military clique that auto- 
cratically controlled the arms and budget. They were joined by politicians 
from both parties, generally holding public offices, and a part of the 
Catholic Church. A duel seemed to be shaping up which might well indicate 
the path that Latin American politics might take in the years to come, 
considering that Colombia has had a democratic tradition for a century and a 


half, and that its dictators have always been overthrown by a strong moral 
force. 


Anticipating strong opposition, the new Constituent Assembly announced 
that it would give Colombia a new fundamental charter as soon as possible, 
subordinating the numerous improvised decrees which had accumulated during 
the past few years. As for the role of the President, Rojas Pinilla declared 
he would submit to all new constitutional provisions. 


Also on the political scene there occurred the episode during a cemetery 
ceremony honoring Jorge Eliécer Gait4n, in which the presence of Liberals 


serving Rojas Pinilla caused fights after a protest by Gaitd4n's daughter 
Gloria. 


In the economic picture, the peso fell slightly during April from 
7.2 pesos to the dollar to 7.24. At the same time, the price of coffee in- 
creased in the foreign market, clearly indicating that the currency decline 
was political. The result was that an atmosphere of mistrust prevailed, 
prompting the flight of capital in an effort to avoid bankruptcy or arbi- 
trary taxes. The trouble was also ascribed in part to coffee smuggling. In 


these transactions 7.24 pesos to the dollar was paid instead of the official 
rate of 2.5. 


Because of the smuggling and flight of capital, the economic austerity 
plan of Finance Minister Luis Morales Gémez, although it has stimulated manu- 
facturing, seemed likely to hinder rather than help Rojas Pinilla's re-election 
attempt. According to the J. Henry Schroder Trust Co., agent for the Banco de 
la Republica, the arrangement of the commercial debt became effective April 16. 
However, it was known that the first installment of $84.7 million on this debt 
reduced the gold reserves of the Banco de la Reptblica to $106 million, a 20% 
reduction from March, 1956. To this was added a 20% decrease in trade, the 
scarcity of raw materials, the delay in domestic debt payments, and a drop in 
import revenue, all of which called for an effort towards conciliation and 
national cooperation. Also the price of newspaper advertising was frozen by 
the government at the same time that newsprint importation was made more 
difficult. Meanwhile, the cost of living reached such a great height that 
general protests were heard throughout the country. Articles of prime ne- 
cessity such as brown sugar had almost tripled in cost. 


Despite this gloomy outlook, business continued to boom on account of 
foreign investments and loans. A $16 million loan from the World Bank for 
highway construction was added to the $111 million total of such loans re- 
ceived in the past few years for electricity, railroad, and agricultural 
development. The Texas Co., with a new lease of 500,000 acres, increased its 
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oil concession near Pasto. Two new automobile assembly plants--Willys and 
Nash, the latter in cooperation with the Japanese firm Toyota, await only 
import facilities to begin operation. Through embassy channels the U.S. sold 
Colombia $20 million of surplus wheat and cotton. A new paper mill was 
scheduled for Barrancabermeja, which would utilize raw materials from that 
region. The directors of the steel plant at Paz del Rio announced that its 
losses would amount to only 5 million pesos in 1957, in contrast to the 

50 million pesos loss in 1956. The electrical and electronic products 
company Philips-Colombian was organized by Philips of Holland; and in Huila, 
a new cement factory with a 3,000-ton a day capacity was scheduled to begin 
production. U.S. technicians were contracted to study the exploitation of 
uranium mines in Norte de Santander. 


Other important news items were as follows: The noted writer Luis 
Nieto Caballero passed away at 70. A journalist for 50 years, Nieto Caballero 
wrote Rojas Pinilla 13 courageous letters protesting against the dictatorship 
and graft. American Ambassador Philip W. Bonsal, esteemed in international 
circles, was transferred to Bolivia much to the dissatisfaction of Colombian 
public opinion. He is to be replaced by John Moors Cabot, formerly Assistant 
Secretary of State for Inter-American Affairs and now Ambassador to Sweden. 

In reply to Colombians who claim that Bonsal's "demotion" was because as a 
liberal he had incurred the displeasure of Rojas Pinilla, it should be pointed 
out that Cabot is a man of similar ideas and that he was withdrawn from the 
embassy in the Dominican Republic because he had incurred the displeasure of 
Trujillo. Strong earthquakes damaged many buildings in the northern section 
of the Cordillera Oriental. Protests from abroad continued against additional 
attacks, reminiscent of the Inquisition, on Protestants. 


ECUADOR 


) 

At least 10 persons were known to have died and many more were reported 
missing in Jipijapa when a dam burst suddenly on April 15, sending a wall of 
water sweeping through the town. Property damage was estimated to be about 
three million sucres. Red Cross units immediately rushed aid to the stricken 
town. Jipijapa, located in Manabi province, is in the center of the country's 
coffee-producing and "Panama" hat area. 


The country's general political calm was suddenly upset on April 5 when 
Gilberto Mosquera Torres, mayor of Guayaquil, was removed from office by the 
municipal council. The majority of the councilmen belong to the Concen- 
tracién de Fuerzas Populares party (C.F.P.) of which former mayor of 
Guayaquil and recent presidential candidate Carlos Guevara Moreno is head. 
Amalio Puga Pastor, vice-president of the municipal council and C.F.P. party 
member, succeeded Mosquera Torres. Puga Pastor explained to Ponce Enriquez 
as well as to the Minister of the Interior the council's action in removing 
Mosquera Torres. Mosquera Torres, meanwhile, asserted in a communiqué that 
the action of the majority of the councilmen had violated the law, setting a 


bad precedent. 


President Ponce Enriquez during the month signed an emergency decree for 
federal intervention where town or provincial councils have not been legally 
set up or in cases where they stop functioning after 30 days from the time 

they were elected. Intervention will take place through a delegate from the 
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Ministry of the Interior who will, within certain limits, be empowered to ad- 
minister urgent municipal or provincial affairs. He will not be able however 
to alter operational plans of the councils or make appointments or removals, 
except in exceptional circumstances. In short, the measures are intended to 


provide an administration for a city or province that goes without one for 
more than 30 days. 


Ecuadorean Ambassador to the U.S. José R. Chiriboga earnestly recommended 
more U.S. economic aid and development to the Latin American republics. In a 
Pan American Week speech at Michigan State University, Chiriboga pointed out 
that such aid would also benefit the United States. The ambassador revealed 
that the 20 Latin American countries, with their 175 million inhabitants, 
receive in economic and technical aid only half as much annually as South 
Korea. Chiriboga stated that Latin America needs not arms, but help in 
solving housing, public health, and education problems. 


Colén Eloy Alfaro, former Ecuadorean Ambassador to the U.S. and once a 
Liberal Party presidential candidate, passed away in Panama City on April 14 
after a long illness. He was the son of former President Eloy Alfaro, who 


brought the Ecuadorean Liberals to power in 1895. In Washington, Coldén Eloy 
Alfaro had won the esteem of all who knew him. 


The Ecuadorean Government was negotiating several oil concessions in 
different parts of the country, especially in the eastern region, and near 

the Pacific Coast. Shell Oil Company formerly had the concession for almost 
all of eastern Ecuador but abandoned operations because it found no oil in 
commercial quantities. It transferred its concessions to Standard Oil Company 
of New Jersey. Despite earlier failures, Ecuador was still optimistic on oil 
prospects in eastern Ecuador. Meanwhile petroleum production was resumed after 
a six-day strike. A peaceful settlement was reached largely as a result of the 
efforts of Minister of Labor Gonzalo Cordero Crespo after it was agreed to 
discharge two employees of the Company, whose behavior was criticized by the 


workers, and to discharge 10 other workers whom the company charged with 
negligence. 


PACIFIC COAST REPUBLICS 


PERU 


The third Congress Against Soviet Penetration in Latin America convened 
in Lima during April. In an address to the Congress, President Manuel Prado 
reaffirmed the anti-Communist position of his government and stressed the 
need for consolidation of American continental defense policies. The gather- 
ing unanimously approved a three-fold motion which comprised the breaking of 
diplomatic and commercial relations with the Soviet Union and its satellites, 
the banning of Communist parties, and the dissolution or strict control of 
"front" organizations. Delegates approved the "Declaration of Lima" in which 
the United States and Canada were invited to join the anti-Communist union. 
This congress does not have inter-governmental status, although several Latin 
American dictatorships support their delegations. 


Jorge Raygada Cauvi, editor of the Aprista newspaper Impacto, upset the 
tranquillity of the congress when he urged that many of the delegates first 
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improve democratic conditions in their respective countries. The editor was 
particularly critical of Dictator Fulgencio Batista's Cuban government. 
Cuban delegate Ernesto de la Fe regarded his comments as an insult to his 
country and promptly challenged Raygada Cauvi to a duel. A peaceful settle- 
ment was finally reached when the newspapermen assured de la Fe that his 
article was intended solely as a criticism of Cuba's current government and 
not an an insult to the country. 


Peru and France reportedly agreed in principle to exchange 1.5 million 
tons of anthracite coal for French industrial equipment. The coal, valued at 
$33 million, will come from the Santa valley. The proposal called for the 

shipment of 300,000 tons a year for five years. French carriers would handle 
transportation of the coal which could not move on Peru's inadequate merchant 
fleet. Announcement was also made of a French industrial and cultural expo- 
sition to be staged in Lima in late September, 1957. The exposition is to be 
staged in an old government building designed by Gustave Eiffel, of Eiffel 


Tower fame. 


Authorization to increase railroad passenger and freight rates has been 
granted the Peruvian Corporation, Ltd., and as a result new rates are to 
become effective on May 1. All passenger and freight rates on lines operated 
by the corporation are to be raised 20%, except on the Southern Railway, 
which has been granted a 15% increase. The raises were reportedly authorized 
to enable the corporation to proceed with negotiations for a loan of up to 
$20 million for financing its proposed five-year plan for renewal of rolling 
stock and general rehabilitation of the railways. 


Numerous recent import duty increases scheduled to become effective on 
May 27 have met with strong opposition from commercial, agricultural, and 
mining associations, as well as from the press. As a result of this oppo- 
sition, the government revoked the proposed increases on paper and paperboard 
products. While the new rates were apparently designed to protect domestic 
industries, many concerns appeared to feel that higher tariffs were prema- 
ture. On the other hand Peru increased by approximately 30% its 1957 quota 
for motor vehicle imports to a maximum of 8,320; of these 4,160 may be 
passenger cars and the remainder commercial vehicles. Cars imported under 
this quota cannot be sold for two years. 


Industrialists complained that labor unions were pressuring for wage 
increases "which up to now are unjustified by increased productivity." 
Unions claimed that wage boosts were necessary to keep pace with the rising 
cost of living, while employers countered that the wage increases demanded 
far exceeded the rise in consumer prices. Highlights in Latin America 
stated that bank employees were asking wage boosts amounting to $7.5 million 
per year. Bankers claimed that this increase represented a sum that was more 
than double the combined profit of all Peruvian banks. This problem may 
force the govetument to re-evaluate its current program for rapid economic 
expansion in return for the continued support of labor. 


Agriculture suffered several reversals this year, with droughts in the 
south and insect plagues which may cause a 40% loss of the Pisco and Chincha 
valley cotton crops. Although it seemed certain that Peru would be forced 
to increase its imports of foodstuffs, future insurance against droughts was 
being provided through the Piura project (H.A.R., X: p. 85). It was 
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announced also that the Choclococha water diversion program would be completed 
during 1957. Choclococha Lagoon, site of the world's highest major water 
diversion project, is located in the altiplano above the Ica valley. The 
Montgomery Construction Company has directed this undertaking which is 
designed to divert the water from the lagoon, now draining into the Amazon 
basin, into the westerly Ica valley. The lagoon is located at an altitude of 
15,000 feet, and the project has cost an estimated $10 million. It is hoped 
that this engineering feat will increase the water supply of the agricultur- 
ally rich Ica valley by 1,450 million cubic meters annually, thus ensuring 
year-round irrigation for 24,000 hectares of land now dependent on seasonal 


rainfall. It is also anticipated that much formerly arid wasteland in this 
region may be reclaimed. 


The chief of the Peruvian section of the joint Bolivian-Peruvian Com- 
mission announced that the commission, which has been studying the construc- 
tion of a highway from the port of Ilo to La Paz (H.A.R., X: p. 86), proposed 


to finance the highway, at least in part, with tolls levied on the inter- 
national freight to be hauled over the route. 


Some long-range electioneering has been started by Peru's chief delegate 
to the United Nations, Victor Andrés Belaunde, whose candidacy for the 1958 
presidency of the U.N. General Assembly was announced. The practice in the 
U.N. has been to shift the presidency by geographic rotation, and it is likely 
the next president may come from Latin America. A professor of international 


law with a long diplomatic career, he has represented Peru in the U.N. since 
its 1945 San Francisco organization meeting. 


In answer to President Manuel Prado's recent request for technical advice 
in starting a low-cost housing program (H.A.R., X: p. 85), the I.C.A. 
recently sent Neal Hardy, Director of the National Housing Center, and 
Lawrence Cox, specialist in home planning, to Peru. The President expressed 
hope that with the experts' help the program would soon take concrete form. 


Robert G. LeTourneau's faith and big machines produced the first harvest 
from his million-acre land grant at Tournavista in the nation's eastern 
selva. For the past three years LeTourneau's men, money, and machines have 
been attempting to carve a lasting niche in a region which many continue to 
condemn as a green hell (H.A.R., VII: No. 1). With the aid of powerful 
especially manufactured LeTourneau machines, 1,000 acres have been cleared. 
Forty bushels of corn per acre were yielded in the first harvest. While 
missionary-minded LeTourneau seemed pleased with his progress, it is doubtful 
whether other businessmen would be encouraged with the modest material divi- 
dends from the estimated $1.5 million already invested in the program. 


A grant of $500,000 was announced to facilitate an archeological study 
of the Peruvian coast. The grant, in connection with legislation by Senator 
J. William Fulbright, implements U.S.-Peruvian cultural exchange. The first 
expedition, composed of Peruvian and U.S. archeologists, is to start 

exploration of pre-Columbian coastal ruins during the first part of June. 


Hundreds of Lima's women demonstrated in the streets when priests refused 
to say mass for the soul of Mexican movie star Pedro Infante, recently killed 
in an airplane accident. A spokesman for the Archbishop stated that the 
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Mexican "had led a dissipated life and that even in death he had not recon- 
ciled himself to the church." Lima's fair sex appeared nevertheless inclined 
to forgive Pedro Infante's transgressions. 


BOLIVIA 


The official daily La Nacion on April 2 reported rifts in the Nationalist 
Revolutionary party (M.N.R.). It revealed that certain M.N.R. elements, not 
members of the political committee or of the hierarchy of the party, have 
caused friction by disobeying the strict party discipline maintained since 
the M.N.R. came into power. It praised highly the five-year efforts of 
Victor Paz Estenssoro, Hernan Siles Zuazo, Juan Lechin, and Nuflo Chavez 
Ortiz, who "have arduously worked to promote the principles of the party and 
the Revolution." 


However, on April 28, a presidential crisis threatened Bolivia. There 
had been much opposition to President Siles Zuazo's economic stabilization 
plan, especially in his own party. The strongest criticism was voiced in 
Vice-President Ch4vez Ortiz' speech made at a convention of the Tin Miners' 
Union in Pulacayo. Siles Zuazo expressed disgust over the criticism and 
stated that he would announce at the end of 36 hours whether he would contin- 
ue as President. The cabinet and members of the M.N.R. political committee 
met and unanimously voted confidence in the President. The outcome was 
considered a victory for Siles Zuazo and for the moderates over the large 
leftist group from which most of the criticism of the economic plan had come. 
On April 30 Siles Zuazo announced that he would continue in office. 


Also of political interest was the arrival in La Paz of the investigating 
committee of the third Anti-Communist Congress held during April in Lima (See 
PERU). One of its members, Ernesto de la Fe of Cuba, stated that the )commit- 
tee came to try to establish the degree of Communist infiltration in Bolivia 
and also to inform the present government about the situation during the Paz 
Estenssoro government. 


Siles Zuazo inaugurated the Fifth National Railroad Workers Congress in 
La Paz, declaring he was pleased with the cooperation and progress that the 
National Railroad Workers Confederation had demonstrated. His main theme, 
however, was his stabilization plan and the necessity for all labor groups to 
strive for its success. 


The U.N. Economic Commission for Latin America (CEPAL) was scheduled to 
hold its seventh conference from May 15 to 29 in La Paz. Delegations of 28 
countries were invited: the 21 American Republics, France, Holland, Great 
Britain, Italy, West Germany, Japan, and Spain. The executive secretariat 
planned to submit important reports on current economic conditions in Latin 
America; special attention would be given to the possibility of creating a 
common market in Europe for Latin America. 


Tin and land continued to be the most important factors in the national 
economy. President Siles Zuazo announced that the large tin mines will not 
be denationalized, and that land will remain in the hands of those who till 
it. The International Tin Council revealed that production has declined month 
by month. For the year 1956, the U.S. Bureau of Mines figures put the total 
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world output of tin at 177,600 tons, down 2,643 tons from the 1955 level of 
180,243 with Bolivia listed as suffering the greatest decline. Juan Lechin 
reportedly was opposing the oil agreement with Brazil. Under the 1938 treaty, 
Brazil was to construct the railroad from Corumb4 to Santa Cruz de la Sierra 
in exchange for rights in the Bolivian oilfields. Lechin demanded that 
Brazil purchase more tin, especially in view of currently reduced U.S. 
purchases (H.A.R., X: p. 156). 


Education Minister Fernando Diez de Medina announced that classes in 
all schools of the country would begin on April 5 (H.A.R., X: p. 143) despite 
the dispute over teachers' salaries. Negotiations to settle the demands of 
the teachers continued with hopes of a prompt solution. 


CHILE 


In Chile, where the average worker earns about $57 a month, the price 
of a bus ride is important. This fact was made painfully evident in early 
April when the Chilean Government raised the bus fare from ten pesos (2¢) to 
15 pesos (3¢) in order to meet increased costs. This move proved to be the 
spark which caused thousands of students to surge into the streets of 
Santiago, stoning buses and smashing traffic lights. Student riots spread 
to the cities of Concepcién and Valparaiso, and police used truncheons and 
tear gas, spraying the rioters with stinging red dye from fire hoses. When 
busloads of workers poured in from the poorer suburbs, police efforts were 
doubled to quell the rising agitation. 


Crowds roamed the main avenue of Santiago, the Alameda Bernardo O'Higgins, 

perpetrating acts of vandalism in spite of swift police and troop movements 

to impose order. Police gunfire resulted in the death of a 23-year-old girl 
student, which led the Santiago Student Federation to disclaim all responsi- 
bility for the terrorism being instigated by unknown agitators. By the time 
the police had the situation in hand, burned automobiles strewed the streets, 
and the windows of over 200 shops were broken. Estimates of the week's toll 
of violence were: 18 killed, 500 wounded, and about 1,000 arrested. Damage 
was calculated at 2,400 million pesos ($5 million). 


Many observers regarded the outbreaks as a protest against repeated 
commodity price rises. Although the government had tightened business 
credit, there was evidence that the people did not regard the wage squeeze 
as fair or as actually effective in curbing inflation. Price rises in early 
April, after relative stability in the previous four months, generated fears 
that a new inflationary spiral was imminent. The pressure of a swifly grow- 
ing population and the consequent strain on resources were regarded by some 
observers as the basic cause of the unrest. Since 1945, the official cost- 
of-living index has risen 2,200%. Over the past decade, money in circulation 
has jumped about 30-fold, whereas industrial production has increased by only 
50%. One of President Ib4fiez' recent methods of combating inflation was to 
delve into the social welfare funds, which take 25% of the national revenue. 


A state of siege was proclaimed by the government on April 3, with the 
implication that the Communist party had been partly responsible for the 
extended violence. A nine p.m. curfew was ordered, and all public meetings 
were prohibited. An agreement was immediately reached among leaders of most 
of the major political parties and President Ib4fiez on a four-point program 


to be adopted by congress. It provided for granting extraordinary powers to 
the government for three months, permitting the suspension of all political 
and civil rights; a return of bus fares to the old 10-peso level; release of 
students jailed in the demonstrations before the last day of violence; and 
application of the extraordinary powers only in continental Chile, excluding 
Easter Island and the islands of the south. The Senate voted 23 to 14 to 
grant President Ib4fiez the sweeping powers to combat public unrest, but ap- 
proval was given for only 60 days. This time limitation was imposed in an 
amendment by Eduardo Frei, newly elected senator from Santiago province who 
had become a strong presidential candidate for the next elections (H.A.R., 
X: p. 145). Granted were the powers to make arrests without warrants, 
suspend public meetings, censor press and radio dispatches, and search homes 
without warrants. Following Senate approval, these powers were also approved 
by the Chamber of Deputies, over much opposition by the Radicals and the 
Popular Action Front (FRAP). 


It was announced officially that Santiago bus service would be resumed 
on April 8, with the old fare in effect. The curfew was subsequently lifted 
on April 11 by General Horacio Gamboa, head of Santiago's military forces, 
as the disorders were finally quelled. Only the sale of firearms and explo- 
sives remained prohibited; however, the Radical morning paper Mundo Libre 
remained closed by court order. Nevertheless, a new political crisis arose 
when Ibdfiez dismissed his cabinet as a result of a dispute between Roberto 
Infante, Minister of Economy, and Carlos Ferrer, Under Secretary of the 
Interior. The dispute developed over the arrest of four lawyers who had 
charged the police with destruction of Horizonte's printing shop's instal- 
lations. The plant, which also published the Communist organ El Siglo, was 
mysteriously attacked during the riots. It had been closed earlier in April 
through a government court action charging subversion. The government, in 
exercise of its recently-acquired special powers, ordered the banishment to 
isolated Chilean communities of the four lawyers. This action in turn brought 
a denunciation from the board of directors of the bar association; much of the 
criticism fell on Minister Infante, who stated that he had signed the banish- 
ment decree on the assumption that the lawyers were Communists. 


In his reorganized cabinet, President Ib4fiez included three generals and 
one admiral. He appointed his close friend Jorge Aravena as Minister of the 
Interior, replacing Colonel Benjamin Videla. Aravena was previously Minis- 
ter of Agriculture. The holdovers from the previous cabinet were: Treasury, 
Eduardo Urzia Merino; Justice, Arturo Zufiiga; Public Works, General Eduardo 
Y4fiez; Labor, Radl Barrios; Foreign Relations, Osvaldo Sainte-Marie; and 
Secretary General of the Government, Mario Ciudad. New members were: 
Economy, General Horacio Arce; Land, Oscar Jiménez Pinochet; Agriculture, 
Mario Astorga; and Education, Rear Admiral Manuel Quintana. 


With that political crisis temporarily resolved, Ib4fiez prepared to face 
new economic difficulties in May. The price of sugar was to go up 100%, 
while increases were also due on rice and cooking oils. Ibdafiez voluntarily 
relinquished his special emergency powers in the last week of April, but 
declared that the government could cope with any emergency by imposing 
another state of siege. Reports issued by the government stated that the 
impending price rise was unavoidable in view of the increases in world market 
quotations. The President also faced worries in the political field: the 
new congress was to meet on May 21, and the impression was that there might 
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be few friendly faces when he reads his annual message. The right wing 
parties and the Agrarian Laborites, past supporters of Ib4iiez, apparently dis- 
approved of his methods in suppressing the riots. This could mean difficul- 
ties in getting through congress the new anti-inflation measures being 
prepared by the government. Despite these problems, Ib4fiez seemed determined 
to maintain public freedoms in Chile; it was not clear whether his sudden 
surrender of the emergency powers was an illustration of a desire to govern 
democratically or a political maneuver not yet understood. 


The First National City Bank of New York, heading a group of eight U.S. 
banks, signed a one-year renewal on a $30 million credit agreement with the 
Central Bank of Chile. The credit was part of a $75 million stabilization 
fund, additionally financed by the International Monetary Fund and the U.S. 
Treasury, granted early in 1956 to stabilize the Chilean economy and permit 
free trading in foreign exchange. 


A 12-day strike involving 7,000 workers of Kennecott Copper Company's 
El Teniente mine was finally settled on April 13. Labor Minister Barrios 
said that the strikers accepted the company's offer of a 30% pay boost; they 
had asked for 40%. The mine produces 500 tons of refined copper a day. 
Reports stated that the work stoppage cost Chile about $150,000 per day, 
apart from the loss of vital foreign exchange. 


The fourth international Catholic Rural Life Congress of Latin America 
convened in Santiago early in April. A message and blessing from the Pope 
were read with recommendations for wide-scale action in favor of rural 
workers. The impact of inadequate nutrition and alcoholism on the rural 
population of Latin America was the central topic of the congress. Dr. Jorge 
Mardones, former Chilean Minister of Health, stressed the physical and 
psychological results of malnutrition. Dr. Amibal Varela mentioned the 
disastrous effects of alcoholism, particularly in rural districts, and how 
habitual consumption gradually destroys farm workers' resistance to disease 
and their capacity to produce crops. 


During his current goodwill trade visit to the Far East and Europe, 
Minister of Foreign Relations Osvaldo Sainte-Marie conferred with Prime 
Minister Jawaharlal Nehru of India on possible commercial and cultural 
relations. Sainte-Marie had also invited Japan to buy Chilean nitrates, and 
on his trip to Chiang Kai-shek's Formosa he was hailed as the highest-ranking 
South American official ever to visit the Republic of China. The Foreign 
Minister was expected home in May. 


RIVER PLATE REPUBLICS 
ARGENTINA 


On April 12 General Pedro Eugenio Aramburu signed the decree formal- 
izing his March announcement that the constituent assembly would be elected 
on July 28. A subsequent decree signed a week later established that all 
Argentines over 18 years of age would elect 205 representatives to the 
assembly by a system of proportional representation. Recognized parties had 
until July 1 to submit lists of candidates equal to the number of delegates 
from each of the 22 provinces and the federal capital. Respective party 
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delegations would depend on the percentage of votes received in each area. 
Some confusion existed concerning the eventuality that three or more parties 
might garner equal percentages of the vote. This would present a problem in 
the less populous provinces entitled to as few as two delegates. Santa Fé, 
not Cérdoba as had been expected, was designated as the site for the assembly. 
September 1 was set as the date by which deliberations must begin, and 
November 14 as the final date for completion of the assembly's work. 


Promulgation of the decrees was delayed several days probably because of 
fear of further criticism from highly placed Armed Forces figures. The an- 
nouncement of election dates on March 31 had set off the blast by ousted Air 
Minister Julio C. Krause who criticized the delaying of general elections 
until February 23, 1958, and the decision to reform the constitution first. 
The Air Force, shaken by Krause's ouster, approached insubordination by 
threatening to withdraw its support from the provisional government. The ap- 
pointment of Eduardo Francisco MacLoughlin to replace Krause apparently molli- 
fied the Air Force, and the decrees were issued with the full concurrence of 
the Air Ministry. MacLoughlin stated that Air Ministry policy "was, is, and 
will be" political impartiality. 


Air Force recalcitrance was a possible explanation for the fact that, 
three days after his dismissal, Krause toured Air Force installations in the 
plane reserved for the Air Minister. He also alluded to Aramburu as his "big 
brother" who had punished him for his failures, and to the late Eduardo 
Lonardi, first provisional president after Perén's downfall, as his "father." 
Some were of the opinion that Krause's metaphorical statement simply masked 
his hostile attitude toward the present government by implying that Lonardi, 
not Aramburu, was the fountainhead of the revolutionary spirit. The opinion 
gained credence when Krause publicly called for a pilgrimage on Aprii 7 to 
Lonardi's tomb. It was estimated that 1,500 persons led by Krause filed past 
the tomb. Among the crowd were 200 uniformed Air Force officers. ‘ 

Among the odds and ends left over from past palace crises was the 
Olivieri case. It was revealed that Admiral Anibal Olivieri, removed last 
December as chief of Argentina's United Nations delegation, had been declared 
in "rebellion," and forcibly retired from the Navy. Olivieri's criticism of 
Aramburu's economic policies had been published abroad as well as in Argen- 
tina. Now residing in La Jolla, California, Olivieri told newsmen that 
decrees could not strip him of the loyalty of his comrades, nor change his 
high regard for the service to which he had devoted his life. He implied 
that Aramburu had betrayed the September revolution by giving way to rancor. 
Mariano Drago replaced Olivieri as Argentine Ambassador to the U.N. Admiral 
Arturo Rial, whose dismissal as Under-Secretary of the Navy in March for 
allowing letters critical of government policies to be published by the 
Frondizista weekly Resistencia Popular resulted in a partial cabinet shake- 
up, was named Commander of the Rio Santiago naval base. 


In the political arena the constitutional reform decrees provoked a new 
round of criticism for the Frondizistas who, along with the right-wing 
Catholic nationalists, the Partido Demécrata (Conservative) faction led by 
Vicente Solano Lima, and the Communists, was opposed to the principle of 
constitutional reform prior to general elections. Frondizi called the 
government's plans an "electoral fraud." Opposition to the decrees also came 
from a new source. The Sabattinista faction of the Radical party, strong in 
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Cérdoba, announced that it supported a plebiscite to determine if the people 
wanted a constitutional assembly. Should they decide in favor, the assembly 
would assume sovereign powers and choose an interim President to serve until 
an elected, constitutional government took power. 


The other major parties as well as the multitude of minority groups 
favored constitutional revision. Contemplated changes would seek to limit 
federal power and enhance provincial and local power. Re-election of the 
President and Vice-President would be prohibited, the executive right to 
intervene in provincial and local governments would be subjected to approval 
by Congress, and many individual rights’ and guarantees would be written into 
the constitution. 


Slowdowns, stoppages, strikes, and the threat of strikes perhaps posed a 
more fundamental problem for the provisional government than palace intrigue 
and politicians. Labor peace was considered to be vital to stabilization of 
the economy as well as to any hopes of achieving political stability. Or- 
ganized labor continued to maintain that the recent wage settlements had not 
been adequate, that few employers had as yet complied with them, and that 
many workers had been fired for trade union activity. The rising cost of 
living, pushed even higher by the removal of some subsidies, heightened the 
discontent. With elections in the offing, the labor situation assumed po- 
litical importance and offered a fertile field for demagogy of whatever 
stripe. 


During April strikes among workers in the packing house, paper, sugar 
and chemical industries, railway workers, and even teachers paralyzed activity 
in many areas. The most serious strike involved the 41,000 municipal em- 
ployees of Buenos Aires. City officials, insisting that it was impossible for 
the city to finance the 40% increase demanded by the workers, had offered 20%, 
but on April 4 office workers, hospital personnel, maintenance shop workers, 
street cleaners, and garbage collectors failed to report for work in defiance 
of their own leader, Francisco Pérez Leiros. The strike was declared illegal 
and on April 7, in the face of mounting heaps of refuse in the streets, 
Aramburu decreed that strikers would be subject to military discipline and 
face loss of their jobs. Most office workers returned to their jobs, but 
street cleaners, garbage collectors, and hospital workers were largely in- 
transigent. Public buildings and trucks were guarded to protect those who 
were willing to work, demonstrators were arrested, and the government declared 
that the strike was fomented by Communists for political ends. Meanwhile 
hospitals remained undermanned, and garbage piled up despite efforts by house- 
holders to burn it. By April 9 many were returning to work, but sanitary 
services remained dangerously incomplete. 


Meanwhile, the Comité Intersindical (Inter-Union Committee) made up of 
representatives from 35 unions presented Interior Minister Carlos Alconadas 
Aramburt a conciliation plan which called for a study of the economic demands, 
the prohibition of reprisals against the workers, freeing of jailed strikers, 
and the annulling of the military mobilization decree simultaneously with the 
ending of the strike. The group was given an audience, but no commitments 
were made. To Cope with the refuse problem, soldiers were ordered to help 
clean streets, and Air Force planes sprayed insecticide over several areas of 
the city to minimize the menace to health. On April 18 Army Commander-in- 
Chief General Luis Carlos Bucetti was given extraordinary powers as the 
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“commander of emergency mobilization for public services." This was inter- 
preted as the government's answer to the striking municipal workers who 
subsequently returned to work in increasing numbers. By April 25, when the 
military mobilization order was rescinded, some workers still remained on 
strike, but basic services were normalized. 


Meanwhile the Comité Intersindical gained adherents, and according to 
some observers, it intended to establish itself as the successor of the 
Confederacién General del Trabajo (C.G.T.). It was alleged that the Comité 
was Communist-dominated, but other sources pointed out that among its members 
were many anti-Communist and anti-Peronista leaders who had long protested 
the government's official intervention in the C.G.T. Their complaint was 
that the C.G.T. should have been turned back to the trade unions once it had 
been purged of Peronistas. Union men claimed that continued government 
intervention had served only to hamper the development of free, democratic 
union leadership. The government position had been, however, that the 
central labor organization could not begin to function again until the indi- 
vidual unions had been completely reorganized and freed of Peronista taint. 
Union reorganization had proved to be a laborious process. In September, 
1956, when unions were allowed to begin electing new leadership, hopes were 
high that all government interventors would be removed shortly. In the 
intervening months, however, several important unions, the railway, metal, 
textile, and construction workers among them, did not succeed in reorganizing 
to the government's satisfaction. 


Nevertheless Navy Captain Alberto Patrén Laplacette, federal interventor 
in the C.G.T., announced that a congress of union delegates would meet in 
June to determine the future of the C.G.T. This congress was compared to the 
constitutional assembly in the political sphere, and appeared to be an answer 
to union demands that labor be allowed to determine its own future. Some ~ 
sectors of opinion viewed the announcement as a stratagem intended to,counter- 
act the growing influence of the Comité Intersindical. Apparently it had 
some effect on the commercial workers union, which withdrew from the Comité, 
but not without a strong demand that the intervention of the C.G.T. be lifted 


.. and the organization be returned to the workers as soon as possible. 


Renewing its drive against the Communist party, the government arrested 
360 leaders and closed 56 party headquarters throughout the country on 
April 12. A week later party general secretary Rodolfo Ghioldi and 90 others 
were released. The action revealed that the men around Aramburu disagreed on se 
anti-Communist measures. The Interior Minister declared that the detentions | 
were intended to help prevent subversive movements, but upon ordering the 
release of the 91 he maintained that such roundups were a violation of po- 
litical liberty since the party had legal status in Argentina. Government 
officials in charge of security forces were opposed to the releases and re- 
iterated the frequent charges that the Communists were responsible for labor 
agitation and were actively allying with Peronista elements. In the con- 
fusion the remaining 269 party stalwarts seemed to have been forgotten, but 
not Stalin Prize-winning poet and ex-senator Pablo Neruda, of Chile, who was 
picked up accidentally in a raid, but released after 10 hours upon request of. 
the Chilean consul. 


The legal status of the party remained uncertain. Last November a 
federal judge had declared it ineligible for participation in the forthcoming 
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elections. In February the Appeals Court decided that the party had not re- 
ceived a fair trial and reversed the decision. Shortly after another federal 
court again declared the party ineligible. Party lawyer Rodolfo Ardoz Alfaro 
appealed the latest decision, but to date the Appeals Court had not yet 

acted. These decisions did not affect the legality of the party as an organi- 
zation entitled to defend itself in the courts. The Socialists, although 
bitterly opposed to the Communist ideology, branded the police raids as 
dictatorial and demanded that the government use legal means to deal with the 
Communists. 


The provisional government decided to remove itself from the publishing 
business by offering the 14 minor papers still under its control to the 
highest bidders. These newspapers were the remains of Perén's propaganda 
empire that at one time included 16 papers, 12 magazines, 13 radio stations, 
and two news agencies. Perdn had gained control of some of these by confis- 
cation, of others at low prices by intimidating the owners. After his over- 
throw, the new government placed them all under an interventor, closed down 
a few, and agreed to operate the remainder in order to provide work for the 
employees. Meanwhile, attempts were made to untangle the maze of legal 
questions which arose concerning previous ownership, indemnification, assets 
and liabilities, ad infinitum. At one time the provisional government 
offered the periodicals to the respective political parties, but little 
response resulted. The new plan called for bids to be submitted before 
June 30, and sales to be made final by December 30. Bids from persons or 
groups with any Peronista connection or those who already owned paper were 
prohibited. Easy financing facilities were promised to newspapermen's co- 
operative organizations should they care to bid. 


La Prensa of Buenos Aires and its publisher Alberto Gainza Paz were 
publicized to an enormous audience in the U.S. on April 16. A semi-docu- 
mentary drama based on Gainza Paz's running fight with Perdén, the loss of La 
Prensa, and the ultimate victory of right over might was nationally televised 
by N.B.C. In the U.S. at the time, Gainza Paz said that the program was an 
accurate, forceful portrayal of his struggle against Perén. U.S. papers 
were lavish in their praise of the program and the press used the occasion to 
point up the role played by newspapers in maintaining a free society. Gainza 
Paz also visited President Eisenhower and assured him that Argentina would 
once more reach political and economic stability. 


In Venezuela, Perén again suggested that he. might return to Argentina by 
complaining that it was hard to direct a revolution from so far away. Accord- 
ing to Time, the "command post" for his comeback activities was his Caracas 
apartment which was guarded by Venezuelan national police. The magazine 
asserted that Venezuelan Interior Minister Laureano Vallenilla Lanz was fre- 
quently among the many visitors Perén received. It was expected that the new 
Argentine Ambassador to Venezuela, Carlos Toranzo Montero, would press 
Argentine demands that Venezuela restrict Perén's activities, and consider 
requests to deny him asylum (See VENEZUELA). 


Treasury and Finance Minister Adalberto Krieger Vasena ordered importers 
on the free market to deposit 20 to 100% of the value of their purchases when 
their goods cleared through customs. The effect was expected to be a severe 
restriction of imports because of the increased burden on importers. Banks 
were also prohibited from financing these deposits for their clients. The 
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action was considered necessary to slow down the drain of foreign exchange. 
To help balance the budget, subsidies to flour millers were discontinued. 
This would force bread prices up, but the government would save 800 million 
pesos. It was also expected that rail rates would be increased to help pare 
the annual 3,400 million peso deficit of the nationalized railways. A new 
price control board headed by labor leader Jorge Sonzogno was given the job 
of enforcing existing consumer price control regulations. Just how food 
prices could be controlled with the subsidies on meat--removed in February-- 
and bread no longer being paid was not made clear. Perhaps, as some circles 
believed, the government hoped to avoid criticism by placing a labor figure 
in charge. 


A $400 million bid to build pipelines and expand petroleum refining 
capacity by a U.S.-European combine, the International Contractors and 
Suppliers Association, dwarfed the $250 million cost estimated last year 
when the oil development project was first proposed (H.A.R., IX: pp. 138, 
258). Then, Argentina had asked for bids which included long-term financ- 
ing, but no firms had offered more than five-year terms. Meanwhile, the 
rich gas and oil resources of Salta and Mendoza provinces were useless 
because of inadequate transportation. Yacimientos Petroliferos Fiscales 
(Y.P.F.), the government petroleum monopoly, had maintained last year that 
the expansion project would make Argentina self-sufficient in oil by 1960, 
but later Y.P.F. expectations became somewhat less optimistic. The two 12- 
inch oil pipelines~-one from Mendoza to La Plata, the other from Salta to 
San Lorenzo on the Parand--would allow Argentina's oil production to jump to 
double the present 30 million barrels annually. This would still leave a 
deficit of nearly 20 million barrels, since consumption was about 80 million 
barrels a year. Part of the plan called for a 24-inch gas pipeline from 
Salta to Buenos Aires. This would allow many power and industrial instal- 
lations to convert to gas, thus reducing the demand for fuel oil. Increase 
in demand for petroleum fuels, which was estimated to reach over 100 million 
barrels in 1960, would however offset this. Informed sources predicted that 
the government would accept that part of the combine's offer which dealt with 
pipelines. These projects would total at least $275 million. 


Ex-Industry Minister Alvaro C. Alzogaray, a spokesman for the growing 
group of Argentine industrialists who believe that petroleum must be opened 
to private exploitation, advocated parallel Y.P.F.-private enterprise 
development. He suggested that Argentine nationalism could be protected if 
preference in concessions were given to companies formed with Argentine 
capital. He added, however, that backing by foreign companies with high 
technical skills would be necessary to provide the know-how. It was doubtful 
that Alzogaray's views were shared in official circles, but they appeared to 
be gaining support among industrial interests whose productivity was being 
curtailed by fuel shortages and whose profits were being reduced by rising 
fuel costs. 


URUGUAY 


Uruguayans were being asked to consider another plan for constitutional 
reform (H.A.R., IX: p. 604). The Partido Nacional Herrerista, some units of 
the Partido Colorado Independiente, and elements of the Liga Federal de 
Accién Rural (Federal League for Rural Action) were busy collecting necessary 
signatures to force a vote on their planned constitutional reforms aimed at 
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restoring the presidential system. Meanwhile, ex-President Luis Batlle Berres 
called for removal of the opposition minority Nacionalista Herrerista members 
from the nine-member National Council which is the nation's executive power, 
and asked that they be replaced by representatives of the various "splinter 
groups" within the ruling Colorado party. Batlle Berres is leader of the 
Lista Quince or Colorado Batllistas. Meeting in Maldonado, Batllistas had 
just previously issued a statement repudiating Nacionalista Herrerista 
partnership in the multiple National Council because of this party's nega- 
tive approach to urgent national problems. El Pais hit at political bosses 
(Batllistas and Herreristas) who tried to disguise their faults by calling 
for another constitutional reform and suggested that, because of the bosses' 
proved incapacity for making constitutions, they leave this work to others. 


Uruguay's Ambassador to Washington, Julio A. Lacarte Murdé, called for 
economic unity of western hemisphere nations in a Pan American Day speech in 
Texas. He cited the political and defensive military cooperation already 
existing on the government-to-government level and added that only economic 
unity of action was lacking to make the New World a solid political, economic, 
and strategic community. Lacarte was satisfied with the Inter-American Com- 
mittee of Presidential Representatives created last year in Panama, as the 
vehicle through which to achieve his economic aims, but he suggested that 
prime consideration be given the problem of a more ample regional market when 
the Inter-American Economic Conference convenes in Buenos Aires in August, 
1957. 


With the same end in view, at month's end central bank representatives 
from Argentina, Bolivia, Brazil, Chile, Colombia, Ecuador, Paraguay, and 
Uruguay were in Montevideo attending a conference sponsored by the U.N. 
Economic Commission for Latin America designed to stimulate trade within the 
region (accounts totalled $730 million in 1956) and also with the rest of 
the world through the transformation of the present bilateral system into a 
multilateral payments arrangement. Two of the items on the agenda, according 
to a New York Times report, were a provision for the preparation of a 
Standard draft agreement on a payments system and a common credit pool for 
the existing inter-American clearing accounts. 


PARAGUAY 


A group of Paraguayan exiles went to their embassy in Buenos Aires and 
tried to deliver a note, addressed to President Stroessner, demanding an end 
to the tortures and persecutions in Paraguay. Among the prisoners named in 
the note were Miguel Angel Soler, Simén Salimberg, Sebastian Kerti, Cirilo 
Aguayo, Francisco SAnchez Palacios, Colonel Abdén Palacios and Captains 
Sigilfredo Ayala and Ranulfo Gil. The exiles also requested an amnesty law, 
the closing of concentration camps, and freedom for political prisoners. The 
group, however, was not received by the Ambassador or any other embassy 
official. 


A $1 million loan was granted to Paraguay by the International Co- 
operation Administration to help the predominantly German-speaking Mennonite 
cooperative agricultural communities in the northern Chaco region for the 
purpose of establishing small industries. 
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Visién hinted that the Paraguayan Government, after successfully apply- 
ing its policy of financial stabilization and with the strong support of the 
International Monetary Fund, will soon abolish the remaining monetary controls 
and establish free trade. 


The Williams Brothers Construction Co., an American-European industrial 
and financial firm, was negotiating with the government a contract to build a 
440-mile international pipeline across Paraguay to pump 5,000 barrels of oil 
a day from Bolivia to the Paraguay River. The project, which would cost 
approximately $14 million, also includes the construction of a refinery in 
Asuncion (H.A.R., IX: p. 605). 


BRAZIL 


By stealing the political scene from that master political actor Presi- 
dent Juscelino Kubitschek, opposition Deputy Carlos Lacerda became Brazil's 
man of the month. While Lacerda was able to star in "The Affair of the Coded 
Cable," the other characters on stage generally muffed their lines. 


Lacerda ignored reiterated appeals from the Foreign Ministry not to 
jeopardize national security. On March 28 he read in the Chamber of Deputies 
a coded cablegram as part of his long campaign against Vice-President Joao 
Goulart. The cable as read by Lacerda said that the Argentine Vice-President, 
Admiral Isaac Rojas, wished the Brazilian Government would deny anticipated 
Brazilian press reports that Rojas was about to accuse Goulart of complicity 
in an allegedly fraudulent sale of South Brazilian pine lumber exported to 
Peron for cash to elect Vargas in 1950. Thwarted in his campaign against 
Goulart last year, Lacerda dared to use a secret diplomatic message sent by 
the Brazilian Embassy in Buenos Aires on August 29, 1956, and just stolen for 
him from the Foreign Ministry. A search was begun there for the culprits, 
but they had not been found at month's end, and it was doubtful if they or 
Lacerda would be punished. 


The administration reacted ineffectually to the furor caused by fire- 
brand Lacerda. First the Foreign Ministry accused Lacerda of deliberately 
betraying Brazil's most secret diplomatic code to foreign powers. The Foreign 
Ministry asked Congress for $230,000 to prepare a new code. As if to facili- 
tate the task of foreign agents, majority leader in the Chamber of Deputies 
Tarcflio Vieira de Melo carelessly mentioned the cable's number, 295, and the 
Didrio do Congresso carried Lacerda's verbatim reading of the cable. 


Kubitschek's cabinet and majority leaders in Congress wasted most of 
April in fruitless maneuvering for votes and for a formula to punish Lacerda 
in the showdown he had provoked. Vieira de Melo was forced by press needling 
to deny that the call at the Chamber of 20 army officers, mostly colonels, 
was "intervention" to force action against Lacerda. Foes of Lacerda like 
Senator Assis Chateaubriand, Ambassador-designate to London, were disappointed 
in the moderation of the military and of War Minister Henrique Teixeira Lott. 
Chateaubriand's chain of dailies and radio stations demanded Lacerda's trial 
and punishment. Lott was out of town part of the month and continued in 
political eclipse, like Goulart. 
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In mid-April the New York Times hopefully editorialized that gadfly 
Lacerda had raised a storm of "more sound and fury than substance." The paper 
predicted that Kubitschek, who in 1957 has “surprised and pleased his well- 
wishers and has earned a remarkable degree of popular support," would easily 
weather the coded cable storm. The Times saw Juscelino steadily gaining 
political strength at the expense of the “potentially dangerous" Lott, 

Goulart and the Vargas-founded Brazilian Labor party (P.T.B.). The paper 
termed the P.T.B. generally "ultra-nationalistic, anti-Yankee and demagogic." 
The Times felt Kubitschek had the popular following to "defy the ultra- 
Nationalists" and devote himself to curbing inflation, Brazil's greatest 


problem due largely to its rejection of foreign capital's aid in developing 
oil. 


The United Press correspondent in Rio termed the latest Lacerda affair 
“unnecessary as the cable's authenticity was unproven." He saw the sterile 
incident consuming congressional and administrative energies better devoted 
to solving the country's acute problems of production, transportation, and 
recently declining coffee exports. 


Early in April, Finance Minister José Alkmin addressed the Chamber of 
Deputies, charging Lacerda with "journalistic blackmail" in March in trying 
to get his car through customs illegally and to obtain government advertising 
for his Tribuna da Imprensa. When Lacerda's attempt failed, he resumed his 
campaign of vilification, said Alkmin, whose speech apparently had little 
effect on Congress or the press. 


Correio da Manha and other dailies felt the government erred in pressing 
for anything save congressional censure of Lacerda. The opposition press and 
congressmen made much of the "sacred principle of congressional immunity from 
trial," although many other congressmen had their immunity temporarily can- 
celed so they could be sued or tried for breaking laws. The Lacerda case was 
depicted as different, as partly a clash between two branches of government. 


Kubitschek's majority leaders tried somehow to muster the two-thirds 
vote needed to impeach or suspend Lacerda by aligning the wavering P.T.B. and 
Adhemar's P.S.P. with the P.S.D. The opposition extremists were planning to 
weaken the government's stand by stimulating nationwide unrest in newspaper 
and political groups, as well as in the armed forces, according to Vis&@o. 
Few felt that Lacerda would be tried or even suspended briefly when the 
Chamber voted in May. Juscelino feared lest he lose such a showdown and 
Lacerda emerge stronger or a martyr. But Kubitschek felt obliged, by the 
pressure of officers who resented Lacerda's smearing of Lott since 1954, to 
have three requests to prosecute Lacerda laid before the Chamber. One crime 
was Lacerda's use in 1955 of an admittedly forged letter implicating Goulart 
in the Perén lumber deal. A second was Lacerda's alleged incitations in 
articles and speeches to crimes and subversion. The third was the "treason- 
able" disclosure of the secret cable and code. Kubitschek was weakened in 
his home state when Governor F. J. Bias Fortes and the Minas Gerais legis- 
lative assembly favored the moderate course of censuring Lacerda without 
fighting to lift his parliamentary immunity. 


At that point Lacerda's Tribuna da Imprensa asserted that nationalistic 
and some U.D.N. conservative deputies considered much of the government's 
insistence on punishing Lacerda to be merely a smokescreen to divert national 
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attention from the arrival of American officers in Recife and civilian tech- 
nicians on Noronha. Others felt Juscelino was being pressed into urging 
unwise congressional action by the same pro-Lott generals who wanted Congress 
in 1956 to pass a drastic, unpopular press control law aimed largely at 
Lacerda (H.A.R., IX: pp. 500-2). Lott himself remained silent. Kubitschek 
was undoubtedly worried lest the affair hurt his legislative program. By 
playing it safe, Juscelino could retain his fairly solid political position. 
It was improved by Adhemar de Barros' becoming mayor of Sado Paulo on April 8 
and urging his bloc of deputies to back Kubitschek, in return for a 500 mil- 
lion cruzeiro loan to help alleviate the overgrown city's acute problems. 


On the eve of one congressional vote to try Lacerda, the various gener- 
als in command of barracks in Rio ostentatiously joined in ordering an alert 
and canceling all military leaves with the excuse that there might be rioting 
in Rio, where Lacerda had been elected in October, 1955 with a record vote 
and still enjoyed great popularity. This attempt to coerce Congress failed. 
The government forces in the Chamber made so many errors that even pro- 
administration Didrio Carioca joined Correio da Manha in deploring them. 


By month's end, Brazil had wearied of the sterile and inconclusive 
proceedings as delaying positive congressional action on vital legislation 
like the new revenue tariff and transport reorganization. Some saw Lacerda 
winning the duel no matter what action is taken in May. Others thought the 
opposition National Democratic Union (U.D.N.) was frightened enough by 
Lacerda's love of controversy to try to drop him as its leader in the Chamber. 
The deputies gladly turned to the controversial bill to extend congressional 
terms two years and thereby to postpone the 1958 congressional elections. A 
suggestion was made to double congressional salaries to 60,000 cruzeiros a 
month to match inflation. The cruzeiro weakened in April from 64 to 69 per 
dollar because coffee exports fell to a two-year record low, and the unpopular 
car import bill for judges and congressmen led to dollar buying. ' 


Before leaving for his ambassadorial post in London, Senator Chateau- 
briand ventilated a final denunciation of the "parasitic bureaucracy," urged 
greater attention to the growing with mulch and fertilizers of mild high- 


. quality coffees to compete with African and Spanish American coffees, and 


reiterated his view that foreign capital must be given a role in oil to 
relieve Brazil's unbalanced budget and economy. He repeated his long-time 
theme that Petrobrds is the inadequate result of “nationalistic hysteria, 
economic blindness, and Communist poison." 


Retired General Juarez Tavora, defeated presidential candidate of 1955, 
presided over the revival of the plan for a National Renovation Front dedi- 
cated to renovating democracy, improving popular welfare, executing economic 
and land reforms, freeing trade unions from government control, and decentral- 
izing federalism through stronger local governments. Like its political 
parent the U.D.N., the new front was not expected to get very far. 


Rumors circulated in April of a continued deep rift in the Brazilian 
Communist party. Some said the leadership of veteran Communist party secre- 
tary Luis Carlos Prestes was confirmed at a meeting of the central committee 
which ratified his report. The party policy will remain one of hammering at 
the Kubitschek regime and joint U.S.-Brazilian cooperation in geological work 
on nuclear minerals and in Northeastern communications stations. The Com- 
munists called for strong measures against inflation. They announced 
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preparations for their fifth congress in Brazil as their Rio daily Imprensa 


Popular confirmed the rift and deplored the lack of party discipline and 
harmony. 


Controversial Admiral Carlos Penna Botto, although a top naval officer, 
headed the delegation of the Anti-Communist Crusade in Brazil which attended 
the Congress Against Soviet Intervention in Latin America meeting in Lima 
(See PERU). He accused Lott of "persecuting" the Crusade and allowing leftist 
extremists to infiltrate the Army, which was also Lacerda's theme. 


After Finance Minister Alkmin predicted that the Western European common 
market pact would not hurt Brazilian raw materials and coffee exports, the 
new consul general in New York Jaime Sloan Chermont and the Ambassador to the 
United Nations Ciro de Freitas Valle said it would. The latter repeated 
Brazilian criticism of the World Bank for the “insufficiency and inflexi- 
bility" of its loans to Brazil. Freitas Valle added that underdeveloped 
nations are also worried about their inability to get more aid from the Inter- 
national Monetary Fund, whose resources generally lie idle, while the balance 
of payments of many a weak country deteriorates. Freitas Valle's speech was 
carried in full English translation by the Brazilian Bulletin of the 
Brazilian Government Trade Bureau in New York. He urged closer cooperation 
between the Fund and the U.N. Commission on International Commodity Trade to 
assist nations which suffer from economic imbalance and under-industriali- 
zation through insufficient domestic capital. 2 


Brazil boasted the largest foreign exhibit in the U.S. World Trade Fair 
held in the New York Coliseum. The inauguration was attended by Brazilian 
diplomats, the wife of Minister of Labor, Industry and Commerce Parsifal 
Barroso, the Metropolitan Opera singer Bidu Say&o, and musical comedienne 
Mary Martin. The latter was photographed pointing on the mural map of Brazil 
to the location of her vacation ranch near Brasilia, the new federal capital 
whose construction Juscelino is pushing. 


Over 300 letters of inquiry to the Brazilian Consulate General in New 
York from young American couples resulted from an overoptimistic paragraph in 
Man, true adventure magazine, about quick fortunes and the ease of acquiring 
land on the Goids plateau with its superb scenery and climate of perpetual 
spring. Vis&do noted that various prominent Americans, including some from 
Hollywood, had bought farms in Goids because of land promoter Joan Lowell and 
her 1952 book Promised Land. A more realistic book on the problems of farm- 
ing in remote Goids, Beyond the Great Forest, was written in 1953 by American 
journalist Virginia Prewett. Vis&o urged the Institute of Immigration and 
Colonization and Brazil's Chambers of Commerce (called Associacdo Comercial) 
to encourage American immigrants with skills in industry, farming and cattle- 
raising. Brazilians have been pleased by the success in Sao Paulo of the 
model "Malabar Farm do Brasil" of Ellen Bromfield Geld, daughter of the late 
pro-Brazilian novelist. Mrs. Geld and her husband Carl both studied agri- 
culture at Cornell University. For over a decade, the American colony in 
promising but exasperating Brazil has remained below 11,000, including the 
wives and children of technicians and missionaries. 


Only a few hundred of the 10,000 Hungarian freedom exiles generously 
invited by Juscelino to settle in Brazil with their industrial and agricul- 
tural skills had arrived by April. Kubitschek allocated $40 million for 
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their transportation and settlement as a spur to Brazil's lagging produc- 
tion. 


Plans calling for U.S. aid to settle Dutch farmers in Sado Paulo and 
Paranda, Japanese near Marilia, Sdo Paulo, and landless Brazilians in Amazonia, 
Minas Gerais, Bahia, and Espfrito Santo were submitted to Ambassador Ellis 0. 
Briggs by Itamarati official Ilmar Penna Marinho and National Immigration and 
Colonization Institute president Fernando Ramos de Alencar. 


U.S.-Brazilian atomic negotiations continued despite rabid press and 
political invective. Brazil wants U.S. reactor fuel for power projects like 
the 10,000 kilowatt atomic plant near Rio of the American & Foreign Power Co. 
The Americans want a re-study of utility rates and the remittance of profits. 
Admiral Otacilio Cunha, chairman of the National Nuclear Energy Commission, 
told Leslie Warren of the Christian Science Monitor that he plans a "mixed" 
or partly private company to develop uranium and thorium rare earth deposits 
in Minas Gerais and in coastal sands, following studies by French experts. 
About half of the commission's $10 million annual budget has been used to 
stockpile thorium from beach sands, whose export was halted a few years ago. 
Cunha asked Point IV to train 10 Brazilian engineers in nuclear work at U.S. 
Atomic Energy Commission centers. Cunha admitted the need for many more 
nuclear engineers and geologists. 


So that six manganese ore freighters a month can save 600 miles on their 
trips to Bethlehem Steel's Sparrows Point mill outside Baltimore, Maryland, 
Brazil began dredging a 36-foot channel north of huge Marajo Island in the 
Amazon delta to the new port of Santana at Macapd, capital of growing Amap4 
Territory (H.A.R., X: p. 43). At Santana the 840-foot-long ore-loading pier 
resembles a railroad truss bridge. It rests on pontoons to accompany the 
rise of tides and the Amazon's annual 45-foot flood. Conveyor belts feed the 
rich (45%) manganese ore into holds at the rate of 2,000 tons an hour. 


Fairly satisfactory were reports in April of the second Petrobras well 
near the mouth of the Madeira River. fter anxious testing, and a visit by 
Petrobras president Janarf Nunes, it was announced that production had begun 
-.in the new well at the rate of 500 barrels a day. It is apparently not the 
hoped-for gusher. Brazilians remained optimistic, however, that in the huge 
sedimentary basins in the north they will strike it rich in oil. Foreign ob- 
servers are generally less optimistic. Petrobras began drilling a well in 
Limoeiro near Rio Claro, Parana, and prepared to drill near Presidente 
Epitacio, SAo Paulo. Proponents of foreign capital in oil pointed out that, 
at this slow rate, such oil as Brazil has will remain underground many years 
while national finances worsen. 


The United Nations’ Economic Survey for Latin America: 1956 reported 
that the growth of gross income in Brazil and Spanish America barely kept up 
with the rapid (over 2.5% a year in the 1950's) population increase. Gross 
income growth in Latin America was only 0.1% in 1956, down from 2.1% in 1954. 
Exports, goods and services however rose, as did private and foreign invest- 
ment, stimulating the internal economy. Visdo used data of the Getdilio Vargas 
Foundation monthly magazine Conjuntura Economica showing the increase in 


gross national production several times larger in 1947-54 than the great popu- 
lation increase. Visdo was optimistic about the rate of domestic and foreign 
investment, and pessimistic about the tapering off of production and per capita 
output since 1954. 
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Rio's municipal finances were such that Mayor Francisco Negrao de Lima 
obtained a 3,000 million cruzeiro federal loan to complete urgent public 
works. Sao Paulo was promised major public works including a subway by new 
Mayor Adhemar de Barros. Brazil's dynamic city was rejoicing that heavy 
rains early in 1957 had raised the light company's Lakes Billings and Guara- 
piranga to record levels. In both giant cities flour milling capacity rose 
slightly in 1957 to daily capacities of 6,800 tons in Sdo Paulo and 3,290 in 
Rio. Mill capacity *‘n wheat-growing Rio Grande do Sul state rose to 4,770 
tons daily, according to the Brazilian Government's Wheat Expansion Service. 


On Brazil's only private and profitable railroad, the Paulista, since 
1872 a major proof of Sao Paulo capacity, remaining wood-burning locomotives 
are to yield to far more efficient electric and diesel electric locomotives, 
thanks to a $12.8 million Export-Import Bank loan. It will also help the 
Paulista finance heavier rails, centralized train control, and further 
electrification by harnessing rivers far from power-short Sao Paulo city. 
Manager Jaime Cintra hopes to save $2.5 million a year in operating costs. 
In addition, the Paulista will take 10% and W. R. Grace & Co. will take 90% 
of the stock of a pulp and paper mill being organized at Americana on the 
25,000 acres of eucalyptus forest the Paulista planted decades ago for fuel 
and ties. 


President Kubitschek inaugurated the initial 40,000-kilowatt generating 
unit of an eventual 10 of the giant Peixoto Dam of the American & Foreign 
Power Company on the Rio Grande near the Minas Gerais-Sao Paulo border. Its 
construction was aided by both World Bank and Eximbank loans. Total cost to 
date is $41 million, with another $35 million scheduled when it ties into the 
Belo Horizonte power grid. Company president Henry Sargent attended, along 
with Ambassador Ellis 0. Briggs and former Finance Minister Eugenio Gudin, a 
company director. 


Other enterprises inaugurated by the much-traveling President were a new 
cement plant in Corumbd4, Mato Grosso, on the sweltering Bolivian border, and 
a long aerial cable carrying limestone to a cement plant near Belo Horizonte. 
The New York Times on Pan American Day carried a full-page Brazilian Govern- 
ment ad on economic developments and opportunities plus Juscelino's invitation 
to American entrepreneurs. During Pan American Week, Brazil's Ambassador 
Fernando Lobo, president of the 0.A.S. council, led his colleagues on a trip 
to California, where they were entertained at Stanford University. 


Nelson Rockefeller announced the sale to an affiliate of Continental 
Grain Co. of New York of part of his Granar Agricola e Comercial, whose 
pioneer grain elevators have a capacity of 370,000 bushels. Rockefeller's 
Sementes Agroceres, organized largely by his veteran adviser in Brazil 
Dr. John B. Griffing, is helping double Brazil's inadequate 7.3 million tons 
a year of corn by ever-greater production of hybrid seed corn, according to 
Visdo. By contrast, U.S. corn production is some 85 million tons annually. 
Only 25% of So Paulo farmers' hybrid seed corn needs are currently being met, 
because for some years the state has been obstructing Sementes Agroceres in 
order to promote a state hybrid seed corn monopoly. 


Of Brazil's 61 million inhabitants, an estimated 7.5 million should be 
in primary schools instead of the actual 4.4 million, wrote Visdo. Some 
3 million children get no schooling and many others get only a year or two of 
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mediocre schooling because Brazil is not allocating 20% of municipal revenues 
to education as the 1946 Constitution provides. Companies employing over 100 
workers generally disobey the proviso that they run a primary school. Rio 
Grande do Sul is the leading state in literacy and strives hardest in edu- 
cation, yet its capital, Porto Alegre (pop 500,000), today lacks schools for 
over 30,000 of its school population. In Sado Paulo, unschooled children 
number 60,000 and Mayor Wladimir de Toledo Piza, a pediatrician, ordered a 
school health survey which disclosed grave undernourishment and poor health 
and teeth requiring urgent attention. Funds were lacking. In Rio, 5.000 
applied for the 90 vacancies in the chief normal school, 700 students com- 
peted for 80 openings in Sao Paulo's Faculty of Medicine, and 836 sought the 
160 openings in engineering at the state university and a comparable number 
at American Presbyterian-founded Mackenzie University. Only half of 2 mil- 
lion Brazilian babies born in 1957 can hope to obtain any education. 


Brazil's tolerant experiment in racial miscegenation, despite complaints 
of some Afro-Brazilians, impressed a special correspondent of the Times of 
London. Brazil's traditional tolerance and good humor seemed to the British 
journalist to lessen political and economic tension and to soften press at- 
tacks on politicians. The Times reporter was impressed by such phenomena as 
the unhappiness with which diplomats, politicians, and bureaucrats in Rio 
view Kubitschek's determination to transfer them to Brasilia by 1961; indus- 
trialized Sado Paulo state realizing it must invest more in agriculture and 
restore king coffee; a pessimistic minority fearing a military dictatorship 
or Communist gains if inflation accelerates; and business community regret 
that strong nationalism blocks adoption of a profitable Venezuelan-type 50-50 
deal with foreign oil companies. 


Foreword 
(continued from page 167) 


the lamentable failure of its own colorless presidential candidate Brigadeiro 
Eduardo Gomes, the U.D.N. decided to try to beat the heirs of Vargas at their 
own game. Lacerda's revelation that he had secured a coded Itamaraty telegram 
from Buenos Aires proved that he had spies in the foreign office The result 
was an explosion which damaged the government rather than Lacerda. Meanwhile, 
_ Brazil continued to build. The first hydroelectric unit of the giant Peixoto 
dam was inaugurated, and the new national capital, Brasilia, was slowly being 
translated from the planning board to the plateau of Goids. 


Ronald Hilton 
Editor 


THE HISPANIC AMERICAN BOOKSHELF 


by 
R. -H. 


HANDBOOK OF LATIN AMERICAN STUDIES. No. 19. Prepared in the Hispanic Foun- 
dation in the Library of Congress by a number of scholars. Editor, 
Francisco Aguilera. Assistant Editor, Phyllis G. Carter. Gainesville. Uni- 
versity of Florida Press. 1957. Pp. 420. $12.50 


The last volume (18) of this important reference work, which appeared in 
1956, included only publications issued during 1952. It provided a methodical 
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account of the principal scholarly studies which were published in that year, 
but after a time lag of four years. For some time the Advisory Board of the 
Handbook debated the merits of this sytem, which was finally revised accord- 
ing to a criterion aimed at making the Handbook as up to date as possible. 
The latest volume includes the principal publications of 1953, but in 
addition those of 1954 and 1955; in a few cases publications of 1956 were 
added, if they had come to the attention of any of the forty-eight con- 
tributing editors. Next year's Handbook will presumably clean up 1954, and 
give us additional items from 1955, 1956 and even 1957, although the Editor's 
Note leaves us to understand that this next volume will be devoted primarily 
to 1956 publications. While a certain amount of confusion is inevitable, it 
may be that the editors will achieve their aim of bringing out the Handbook 
with only a two- rather than a four-year delay. There have been some changes 
in the editorial personnel. There is apparently no consistent policy regard- 
ing introductory essays for the various sections; some have them, the 
majority do not. This is regrettable, since the introductory essays provide 
an interesting statement about the significant developments in the field 
surveyed. For example, the section "Archaeology: West Indies, Venezuela, 
and Brazil" is preceded by a brief essay in which Irving Rouse summarizes 

the refutation of the Circum-Caribbean theory of Julian H. Steward. 


Mary Purcell. THE FIRST JESUIT. ST. IGNATIUS LOYOLA. Westminster, Maryland. 
Newman Press. 1957. Pp. 417. $5.00 


Mary Purcell is the author of three biographies of Catholic heroes: The 
Halo on the Sword, St. Joan of Arc; Don Francisco, the Story of St. Francis 
Xavier; and Matt Talbot and his Times. She has now written a biography of 
St. Ignatius which reads like an adventure story. The documentation is 
reasonably good and errors of fact are not numerous. However, there is a 
modicum of thought in this book, and the chatty, superficial narrative con- 
tains rather silly remarks such as "The Basques of Guiptzcoa are noted for 
their tact" (p. 7). As is usual in books glorifying Spain's Golden Age, 
there is an attempt to gloss over the evils of the Inquisition. Despite the 
author's efforts, at the end of her narrative St. Ignatius remains a strange 
creature who arouses little affection, and the misnamed Golden Age a period 
singularly out of tune with our modern sensitiveness. In the few places 
where the old order has survived, such as Colombia, the misery of those suf- 
fering under this system is apparent. "Ring out the old, ring in the new" is 
a tune which we should like to hear pealing out on the bells of Spain and 
Colombia. 


SWAN, CYGNETS, AND OWL. An Anthology of Modernist Poetry in Spanish America. 
Translations by Mildred E. Johnson. With an Introductory Essay by J. S. 
Brushwood. Columbia, Missouri. University of Missouri. 1956. Pp. 199. 
$4.00 


The title presumably refers to the three groups into which this selection 
of modernista poetry is divided: the Precursors (Maruel Gonzd4lez Prada, Manuel 
Gutiérrez N4&jera, José Martf{, Julidn del Casal, José Asuncién Silva), the 
Modernists (Rubén Darfo, Ricardo Jaimes Freyre, Amado Nervo, Leopold Lugones, 
José Santos Chocano, Julio Herrera y Reissig, Enrique Gonzd4lez Martinez), and 
the Post-Modernists (Delmira Agustini, Alfonsina Storni, Juana de Ibarbourou, 
Enrique Banchs, Rafael Alberto Arrieta, Rafael Arévalo Martinez, Ramén Lépez 
Velarde, Jorge Luis Borges, Jaime Torres Bodet, Pablo Neruda). Of each of 
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these poets this volume gives us a biography, and a few selections with trans- 
lation. There is an interesting "Introductory Essay on Modernism." Gabriela 
Mistral refused to give permission for some of her poems to be included--an 
additional proof that she took herself much too seriously after she received 
the Nobel Prize. This award has made a significant contribution to the dis- 
tortion of literary values. 


Gustavo Correa. LA POESIA MITICA DE FEDERICO GARCIA LORCA. Eugene, Oregon. 
University of Oregon Publications. 1957. Pp. 174. 


The Colombian professor Gustavo Correa (now at the University of Penn- 
sylvania) uses anthropology, sociology, and psychoanalysis to interpret 
literature. In the heavy style which sociologists cultivate (he likes words 
like "unicidad") he analyzes the mythological background of Garcia Lorca as 
revealed in Poema del cante jondo, Romancero gitano, Bodas de sangre, Yerma, 
Llanto por Ignacio Sdnchez Mejias, and Poeta en Nueva York; the author 
explains Lorca's bitterness in the United States by the fact that he was out 
of touch with his myths. He formulates his conclusion thus: "Esta poesfa se 
halla estructurada dentro de ciertas coordenadas basicas de cardcter perma- 
nente. En general podemos sefialar en ella una serie de caracteristicas como 
la inmersién del hombre en el cosmos, el antropomorfismo, el ritualismo, los 
estados hipnéticos de sonambulismo, el arrobamiento y la fascinacidén, la 
presencia de figuras pristinas de contextura arquetipica, un dinamismo 
especial...."' Correa bases his arguments on writers such as Lévy-Bruhl, Ernst 
Cassirer, Jane Ellen Harrison (on the Dionisiac cult), C. G. Jung, C. Kerényi, 
and Sigmund Freud. This critic does not like Garcfa Lorca's poetry, and 
perhaps Correa's search for classical myths, by showing how Lorca reveals 
ancient hidden psychological substrata, explains the appeal Lorca has for 
Spaniards. This is not a conventional aesthetic approach, but Lorca always 
seemed to be in need of psychoanalysis. . 


Louis de Wohl. THE LAST CRUSADER. Philadelphia. J. B. Lippincott. 1956. 
Pp. 448. $3.95. 


Louis de Wohl is a novelist of Hungarian origin who settled in England 
in the 1930's and has more recently moved to the United States. His novels 
have apparently achieved considerable success, having been published in 
twelve languages; approximately one million copies of his books have sold 
since World War II. His best known work is The Spear, a novel of the Cruci- 
fixion. The Last Crusader carries on the Christian theme; Don Juan of 
Austria's career culminates in the victory of Lepanto. This reviewer con- 
fesses that he prefers to take his biographies straight, without the adornment 
of fiction. This biography fails, in his view, to provide a rich historical 
picture, since it consists largely of conversations, and moreover the charac- 
ters do not seem to be hombres de carne y hueso. 


José Garcia Lépez. LITERATURA ESPANOLA. Barcelona. Teide. 4th edition. 
1955. Pp. 495. Pesetas 150. 


Those looking for a textbook on the history of Spanish literature should 
give serious consideration to this publication by the active Editorial Teide. 
It seems to be in great demand, for a new edition has been brought out almost 
every two years: 1948, 1950, 1952, and 1955. The basic facts of Spanish 
literature are given with admirable clarity, the critical sections are sen- 
sible, and the illustrations make the book unusually attractive. 
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Claude Arthaud and Frangois Hébert-Stevens. THE ANDES, ROOF OF AMERICA. New 


York. Vanguard Press. 1956. Pp. 189, 124 photogravure plates, 8 in color. 
$12.50. 


The Vanguard Press has published a series of magnificent art books in 
which the text is scarcely more than a commentary on a set of photographs, 
each of which is worth far more than a thousand words. Among earlier volumes 
in the series we may note The Art of Ancient Mexico, India, and The Glory of 
Egypt. The Andes, Roof of America first appeared in French; the text has 
been translated by Eric Earnshaw Smith. It is a sensitive, intelligent book. 
No attempt has been made to pretty things up for the tourist. On the con- 
trary, the life of the Andean Indians in all its sadness, misery and petti- 
ness has been recorded with a realism which brings home the problems of 
"underdeveloped" people. This book was a kind of international enterprise 


in that the text was printed in Great Britain and the superb photographs in 
Switzerland. 


J. Vicens Vives. ATLAS DE HISTORIA DE ESPANA. Barcelona. Teide. n.d. LXXIV 
plates, pp. 40. 


That indefatigable historian, Professor J. Vicens Vives of the University 
of Barcelona has provided us with a most useful atlas of Spanish history based 
on his Atlas y sintesis de historia de Espafia (1944, 1946, 1949). It is a 
reference work which all libraries should possess. 


Julian H. Steward, editor. PEOPLE OF PUERTO RICO. Urbana. University of 
Illinois. 1956. Pp. 540. $10.00. 


The University of Illinois Press has published a number of attractive 
books on anthropology and sociology, including Oscar Lewis' Life in a Mexican 
Village: Tepoztld4n Restudied. Professor Steward of the University of 
Illinois has now edited a symposium on Puerto Rico by Robert A. Manners 
(Brandeis University), Sidney W. Mintz (Yale University), Elena Padilla Seda 
(Cornell Medical School), Raymond L. Scheele (Michigan State University), and 
Eric R. Wolf (University of Virginia). The authors have studied four differ- 
ent communities typical of the various aspects of the island's life. As is 
customary in community studies, fictitious names are used: "Tabara, Sub- 
cultures of a Tobacco and Mixed Crops Municipality"; "San José: Subcultures j 
of a Traditional Coffee Municipality"; "Nocord: the Subculture of Workers on | 
a Government -Owned Sugar Plantation"; and "Cafiamelar: the Subculture of a 
Rural Sugar Plantation Proletariat." These studies have the merits and the 
weaknesses of all such community studies. The routine of everyday life is 
described in detail, but there is little reference to the deeper aspirations 
of the elite or even of the masses--one is left with the impression that 
they have none. The political life of the island is viewed in terms of 
community affairs, not in terms of the role of the island in the vast arena 
of world affairs--that is by definition outside of the scope of the social 7 
anthropologist. The physical appearance of this well-illustrated book is 
most attractive. This is without question one of the most significant books 
ever published about the island of Puerto Rico. 
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HISPANIA 
Established 1917 


The Quarterly Journal of the American Association of Teachers 


of Spanish and Portuguese 


Each number has 96 to 128 pages of practical and scholarly articles 
of interest to school and college teachers. Subscription and 
membership in the Association: $4.00 a year. For sample copies 
or subscriptions, write to Laurel Turk, De Pauw Univ., Greencastle, 
Indiana. Articles, news notes and books for review should be sent 
to the EDITOR, Donald D. Walsh, The Choate School, Wallingford, 
Conn. 


HISPANIA is the ideal medium for reaching the teachers of Spanish 
and Portuguese in the United States. For advertising rates, 
write to the ADVERTISING MANAGER, George T. Cushman, The Choate 
School, Wallingford, Conn. 


HISPANIC AMERICAN HISTORICAL REVIEW * 


Contents for August, 1957 | Vol. XXXVII, No. 3 
Articles 
Problems of Mexican Ethno-History: The Ancient Chiantla . . . Howard F. Cline 
The British Reaction to the Cuban Insurrection > 
Notes and Comments 
Middle Groups in National Politics in Latin America ... .. John J. Johnson 


Bibliographical Section 


Two Lost Mexican Books of the Sixteenth 


Obituary Notes 


Book Reviews, Book Notices, Professional Notes 


Editorial correspondence: Managing Editor, Lewis Hanke, 
Box 7691, University of Texas, Austin 12, Texas. 


Business correspondence: Duke University Press, Box 6697, College Station, 
Durham, North Carolina. 


Subscription rates: the Pan-American Countries, $4.00; the United States and 
Canada, $6.00; all other countries except Great Britain-- 
$.60 a year additional for postage. Single numbers are 
$1.50 each. 

Graduate students anywhere may subscribe at the rate of $3.00 per year. 


DUKE UNIVERSITY PRESS 
College Station, Box 6697, Durham, North Carolina 


*Published in Cooperation with the Conference on Latin 
American History of the American Historical Association 


Livin Latin America 


A SUMMER SCHOOL TO BE CONDUCTED 
IN MEXICO CITY FROM 
JULY 1 TO AUGUST 9 


A bilingual summer 
program sponsored 
jointly by Mexico 
City College, the 
Foreign Policy Asso- 
ciation and the As- 
sociation of Interna- 
tional Relations 
Clubs, in cooperation 
with members of the 
faculties of Stanford 
and other American 
universities. 


The aim of this program is to permit students to see how 
Mexico functions politically, economically and culturally. 
Lectures at the attractive Mexico City College campus 
overlooking Mexico City will alternate with visits to the 
congress, government offices, embassies, industrial estab- 
lishments and cultural institutions. There will be excur- 
sions to significant points in and around the Valley of 
Mexico. There will be two parallel programs, one for those 
able to understand spoken Spanish, the other for those 
speaking only English. The experience gained through this 
summer study should greatly facilitate the understanding 
of any Latin American country, Spain or Portugal. 


AN ACCREDITED PROGRAM in which the student may 
earn nine quarter units. COST: Tuition, $90. Approved 
housing will be arranged to suit the needs of students. The 
monthly cost of room and board ranges from about $54 
to $70. 


MORE INFORMATION may be obtained from Professor 
Ronald Hilton, Director, Hispanic American Studies, Room 
255, Stanford University, or call DA 2-2026. 
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HISPANIC AMERICAN STUDIES AT STANFORD UNIVERSITY 


The Hispanic American Studies program at Stanford University is an area or regional program in that 
a geographical region. Like that d subject y; it synthesizes sev sciplines. 
It may be compared with other inter-departmental subjects such as biochemistry and engineering mechanics. 

The program originated in the language department, and it still bears a humanistic stamp. It is based on 
the conviction that the study of a foreign area without a mastery of the language of that area is comparable to 
engineering without mathematics. More than the ability to decipher a written text is involved. One of the 
most ea, Pa and indeed most difficult of modern techniques, the use of native informants, requires a good 
command of the spoken language. Authorities from Spain and Latin America regularly address the His- 
panic World Affairs Seminar in Spanish or Portuguese and <> discussion with members of the 


seminar. The Hispanic American Studies program strives to bridge the dangerous gap between the human- 
ists and the social scientists. 


since it is impossible to understand a civilization 

without knowing the phical basis on which it rests. This is especially true of an area such as Latin 
America, which is so o Meacsibed ax havin a “telluric” culture. 

Every program must have a focus, ing on the idiosyncracies of the civilization studied and on the 


interests which have developed at any given institution. The predominant obsession of the Hispani 
world today is politics—not the abstract variety which flourishes in more metaphysical lands, but a peculiarly 
personalist brand, involving a day-to-day struggle in which revolution and unrest are often accompanied in 
a paradoxical way by economic and social growth. The study of the political, social, and economic develop- 
ment of the area is the theme of the Hispanic American Report, the monthly publication of the program. The 
training on the Report staff is the core of the advanced program in Hispanic American Studies at Stanford; 
the minute analysis this provides is as fundamental as the continual use of a microscope by a biologist. Ad. 
vanced researchers may be appointed assistant editors and are trained to write for internationally rec- 
ognized publications. All students who complete satisfactorily a year’s work on the R wr tl staff receive a 
certificate. It is through the Hispanic American Report that the program is closely related with the De- 
partment of Political Science. The Hispanic American Report conducts a regular radio program on Latin 
American developments. 

Other disciplines contribute to the symposium which constitutes Hispanic American Studies. While the 
advanced program stresses the contemporary scene, the history requirements in the undergraduate program 
provide a background for this study. The Econo.aics Department affords valuable assistance to the Hispanic 
American Report, as does that of Biological Sciences. The Department of Anthropology has, like several 
others, a special interest in Brazil. The School of Education is keenly aware of the importance of the 
academic study of the realities of the contemporary world. Last but not least, the School of Mineral Sci- 
long experience in Latin America, and, in view of the im- 


of mining in the political, social, and economic life of Latin America, our relations with that School 


The requirements for the A.B. and A.M. in Hispanic American Studies are as follows: 
BACHELOR OF ARTS 


Geography: Geography of South America (Geography 120, 5 units) and Geography of Middle America (Geography 


Latin America: the 117, 5 units) and Latin America since 1810 (History 118, 5 


MASTER OF ARTS 
Candidates for the Master’ Studies must 
coding. aad eal of or’ and a radiag the ether of these wo 
A 


1 
2. Asati completion of courses followed. A minimum of 36 units is required with a grade of A o- B, not including 
for which 9 units of credit are granted. 


DOCTOR OF PHILOSOPHY 


The Ph.D. program is designed to meet the needs of individual students. For further detzils, write to 
Hispanic American Studies, Room 255, Stanford University. 


Language: The sequence of reading and composition courses, terminating with Romanic Languages, Advanced 
; 10 units 
units 
10 units 
5 units 
4 units 
ern Spain and Latin America, with special reference to one of the following areas: Spain and Portugal, Mexico, Cen- 
tral America, the Caribbean republics (Cuba, Dominican Republic, Haiti), Gran Colombia (Colombia, Ecuador, Vene- 
¢ zuela), West Coast countries (Bolivia, Chile, Peru), River Plate countries (Argentina, Paraguay, Uruguay), or Brazil. 


STANFORD BOOKS ON LATIN AMERICA 
THE ANCIENT MAYA 
Morley 
Third Edition Revised by George W. Brainerd 
Completely revised, incorporating the most recent research, this book “remains 


our most complete, most authoritative statement on the unique civilization of 
Guatemala and Yucatan.”—New York Herald Tribune. Ilustrated. $10.00 


WHO’S WHO IN LATIN AMERICA 
Edited by Ronald Hilton 
Third Edition 
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Part III. Colombia, Ecuador, and $3.50 
Part IV. Bolivia, Chile, and Peru $2.50 
: Part V. Argentina, Paraguay, and Uruguay ................ $3.50 
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HANDBOOK OF HISPANIC SOURCE MATERIALS 
AND RESEARCH ORGANIZATIONS IN THE 


UNITED STATES 
Second Edition 
Ronald Hilton 


Describes collections of Hispanic source materials throughout the United States. 
Subjects include Spain and Portugal; Latin America of the pre- and post-Colum- 
bian periods; and Florida, Texas, the Southwest, and California up to their 
annexation by the United States, Material surveyed belongs to the humanities, 
fine arts, and social sciences; natural sciences included in the case of some ex- 
_ ceptional collections. $10.00 


CUENTOS ESPANOLES DE COLORADO Y DE 
NUEVO MEJICO 
3 Juan B. Rael 


More than 500 folk tales from the Spanish oral tradition of southern Colo- 
rado and northern New Mexico. Transcribed in the original New Mexican 
Spanish dialect and summarized in English. | Two volumes, paper, $ro.00 
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